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NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


This completely new edition of the 
Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in 
the country. It contains photos, dia- 
grams, articles and suggestions on 
Offense, Defense and Fundamentals — 
written by America’s leading coaches. 
Send for your free copy — today. 
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I The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

| Huntington, ana 

i Please send me a free copy of the new Seal-O- 
i San Basketball Coaches Digest. 
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. ASodt The. Derma-San Contro! System For Removing The Menace of Athlete’s Foot. 
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HEN your gym floor is fast, 
non-slippery and glare-proof, 
dribbling can be easély, taught 
and quickly mastered. Drib- 


bling at great speed or with a change of 
pace and increased speed can only be 
successful when sure-footing is present. 
On a Seal-O-San finished floor offensive 
play is given speed and strength. The 
specially prepared ingredients in Seal- 
O-San provide a flexible surface for the 
flexible sole of the gym shoe, making possible quick starts and stops. 


Thus a player can dribble, change direction, feint, pivot and pass with 
confidence. Once a player gets the friendly “feel” of a Seal-O-San 
finish, the fear of slipping or skidding is banished. 


With floor injuries absent, with reserves at peak strength and your 
winning combination intact, you'll get the brand of basketball that 
wins tournaments. 


For the 1946 season follow the path taken by more than 5500 top- 
bracket coaches. Give your team an offense and a defense built on speed 
and sure-footing. Put a mop-applied, easily maintained Seal-O-San finish 
on your gym floor—szow—and see your team “click” like champions, 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
It's Simple, Direct, Sure 
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Conditioning Exercises For Girls And Women 
By Duggan, Montague and Rutledge 


A sound, practical book of specially designed exercises to help 
every girl and woman keep fit and stay trim. This book is 
fundamentally sound from a physical and psychological stand- 
point, yet so attractive with its clever sketches, music, read- 
ability and gay format that the 98 exercises herein are ac- 
tually a challenge and a temptation. An outstanding physi- 
cal educator says, ‘This unquestionably is one of the best 
recent books on the market in the area of health and 
fitness.” The following topics are completely covered and 


BOOKS START YOUR NEW YEAR RIGHT 


OFF THE JOB LIVING: 


A Modern Concept of Recreation in the Postwar World 
BY G. OTT ROMNEY 


Here, written by a nationally known authority, is a new, important 
contribution to the recreation field. More than ever before, col- 
leges are recognizing the need for special preparatory work in the 
recreation field and this timely book is indispensable as a text in 
any recreation theory course. 

Not only does Mr. Romney justify the need and place for recreation 
in today’s world, but he outlines a sound philosophy of recreation 
for every individual. Recreation as an obligation of society in 
school, community and industry is discussed. 

Using an easy, informal style of writing, the author has succeeded 
in producing a book full of human interest and understanding, one 
that every teacher, student and leader in recreation will find help- 
ful. 


RECENT AND OUTSTANDING 
Better Teaching Through Testing 
By Scott and French 


Out of the confusing mass of tests and meas- 
urements emerges this refreshing discussion 
of testing procedures. In non-technical lan- 
guage the authors present detailed methods 
for selecting tests in general motor ability, 
sports, fitness; constructing achievement charts, 
ratings in diving, dance, etc., and building 
written examinations. 


Al 


and 


indicate the extreme value of CONDITIONING EXERCISES, 
both as a teacher’s reference and a text for major students: 


Lesson plans, outlines —- Suggestions for demonstrations — 
Methods for organizing, conducting, and evaluating —- Con- 
ditioning exercises. 

8%”x 11”, cloth, illustrated... $2.50 


Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, University of lowa, 
states, ‘‘This book is especially clear and 
helpful.” 


6” x 9”, cloth, illustrated......._._.. $2.50 


“MUSTS” FOR YOUR INDOOR PROGRAM 


TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED—McClow - - - = = = = = = = $3.00 
TEACHING OF STUNTS AND TUMBLING—Cotteral - - - = = = = = = $3.00 
STUNTS AND TUMBLING—Horne - - - = = = = = = = = 3,00 
PYRAMIDS ILLUSTRATED — Macherey and ‘Richards - = = = = = = = = 3,00 
EXERCISES ON THE APPARATUS—Wittich and Reuter - - - - - - 2,00 
MARCHING TACTICS FOR USE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Staley - - - - 2,00 
GAMES, CONTESTS AND RELAYS—Staley - - - - = = = = = = 2,00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers since 1838 


67 West 44th St. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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» A Program for the Health and Physical Fitness 
of All Our Children 


E hold that all American children should have 
W the opportunity to grow in health and phy- 
sical fitness. 

To this end we recommend nationwide provision for 
the following minimal program for every child in our 
country, whether in a large city, a small town, or on 
the farm : 

1. A complete physical examination at least once in 
each two years, including careful attention to vision, 
hearing, and teeth. 

2. Prompt and persistent follow-up of the physical 
examination with successful provision for all needed 
corrective and protective measures. 

3. Instruction based on scientific information which 
will lead to the formation of desirable habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations in physical and mental health. 

4, Special instruction in diet, with provision of at 
least one appetizing, wholesome meal each day, provided 
by the school if necessary. 

5. Opportunities for play and exercise which will 
provide needed physical activity and develop good mus- 
cular coordination. 

6. Participation in a rounded program of recreational 
activities which will carry over into after-school life. 

We hold these services to be so important in the 
development of American children and youth tuat it 
should be the business of every school system to pro- 
vide this program with such state and federal aid as 
may be necessary. 


In War or Peace 


War spotlights health. Battles throw physical de- 
fects into sharp relief. 

Americans never have been more conscious than now 
of the value of qualities which enable individuals to 
function at their highest level. They never have been 
readier to support sound plans for developing and main- 
taining these qualities. 

No other public agency is so favorably situated as 
the schools to develop health and physical fitness among 
all the children. 

Schools have a great advantage in dealing intimately 
and continuously with youth from early childhood un- 
til the very threshold of adulthood is reached. This 
opportunity is distinctly superior to that of any sys- 


tem of health supervision or personal development 


which is supplied during a single year or other brief 
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Health and Physical Fitness for 
American Children and Youth 


Educational Policies for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


interval. Additional advantages accrue to the schools 
because their guidance is part of a natural situation 
in which family and community agencies may provide 
helpful cooperation at vital points. 

The schools of America are charged with participat- 
ing effectively in the development of strong, able gen- 
erations. The schools are expected to bring practical 
opportunities for the development of health and phy- 
sical fitness to all the children. 

Efficient means of meeting this challenge are found 
in the areas of health guidance, physical education, and 
recreation. 


The Next Generation 


Comparisons of health conditions revealed by medi- 
cal examinations in the first and second World Wars 
have been made with far too little discrimination. From 
data now available it appears that health definitely was 
improved in the period between these wars, although 
medical rejections in the second World War were still 
so numerous as to justify national concern. 

School health services contributed materially to the 
physical fitness of inductees. Yet it is known that 
many correctable defects which were noted, or could 
have been noted in school health examinations, showed 
up later as causes of rejection. Some rejection causes 
were of such a nature that they could not have been 
removed by any means now available to the schools. 
When full information is available the schools must 
accept their share of responsibility for the correctable 
defects which were not discovered in school health 
examinations and for those which were noted but not 
remedied. 

Many causes of poor health among tomorrow’s 
adults can be discovered now in examinations of 
school children. The U. S. Children’s Bureau esti- 
mated in 1944 that ten million boys and girls under 
twenty-one have defective vision and that two million 
have impaired hearing. Of this number some 17,000 
are said to be deaf. Congenital syphilis is reported 
to affect almost a million children, and a half-million 
have orthopedic defects or spastic conditions. Four 
hundred thousand are said to have tuberculosis, and 
about three children out of four have dental defects. 

These are some of the conditions which will lead 
to later health failures among members of the present 
school generation. Their prompt identification and 
treatment will increase substantially the possibilities 
for correction. Improving health conditions of chil- 
dren in schools today will strongly influence their lives 
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and make for greater strength and happiness in 
America’s future. 


Guidance, Education, Recreation 

It is clear that health guidance, physical education, 
and recreation in schools make important contribu- 
tions to physical fitness. The contributions of these 
fields are not identical. One cannot substitute for 
another. 

Instances are recorded in which schools have boasted 
of health programs which, on examination, prove to 
be programs of physical education. Some physical 
education programs involve more training than educa- 
tion. Recreational programs may fail to take advantage 
of parallel programs of physical education. Physical 
education activities sometimes develop without the 
help of the medical department. In such instances ad- 
ministration fails to integrate the forces at its com- 
inand. 


healthy school living. Policies, plans, and activities 
are developed for the enhancement of children’s de 
sirable qualities. Broad educational objectives, detailed 


goals of instruction, and the means of achieving them 
strongly affect children’s mental and emotional re 
actions. 


Health is a factor in all school activities. Daily 
programs, methods of instruction, standards for pro- 
motion, and means of reporting progress condition the 
reactions of children. Activities such as testing pro- 
grams and homework assignment affect children’s 
health and influence their attitudes. Health factors 
cannot be ignored in the development of detailed plans 
for children’s school living. 


The provision of a stimulating environment with 
opportunity for creative work contributes to the bal- 
anced development of children. Easy, friendly school 
relationships which result in mutual understanding and 


THE WAR demonstrated that health and physical fitness 
is one of the priorities in the education of a totally 
developed personality. In the face of enormous weak- 
ness in human physique, wide prevalence of preventable 
disease and remediable defects, and general lack of 
vigor and stamina the rapidly changing world tests the 
whole man, not merely his mental powers. Education 
can help produce health and physical fitness; the schools 
must and will respond to this need. In this document 
the Educational Policies Commission and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion indicate how the response in the schools can be 
made and present recommended educational policies for 
meeting this significant challenge. They also urge upon 
the educational profession an alert and dynamic leader- 
ship in meeting all of the educational needs in health, 
physical education, and recreation for all children and 
youth. 

This publication is a joint undertaking of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a 
department of the National Education Association. 

Since the preparation of this document was first au- 
thorized by the Educational Policies Commission, it has 
passed through a series of eareful revisions and was 


approved for publication in September, 1945. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission devoted considerable time 
and discussion in three different meetings to the general 
outline, to the first draft, and to the revised version of 
the report. The Educational Policies Commission and 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation wish to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance received from the committee of leaders rep- 
resenting the latter organization and contributing the 
first draft of the report composed of: William L. 
Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia, Chairman; 


Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools; Charles H. 
McCloy, State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Jay B. 
Nash, New York University, New York City; August 
H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools; Jesse F. Williams, 
Oxnard, California; and Pauline B. Williamson, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York City. Both 
groups were fortunate in securing the services of John 
L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri, 
for rewriting and final editing of the document. 

In recognizing the assistance of the individuals named 
above, the Educational Policies Commission and the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation assume complete responsibility for the 
recommendations of the report. 


None of these programs can make its full contribu- 
tion unless it is administered so that it affects directly 
the lives of all the persons connected with the schools. 

The contributions of these fields are complementary. 
Health comes first. Without health, physical educa- 
tion at best becomes corrective work and recreational 
activities are closely restricted. The schools first should 
attempt to assure health for the child and then to en- 
rich his life with appropriate physical education and 
recreation. The combined effect will strengthen other 
forces which make for growth and development. 


The School Health Program 

The whole child attends school. It is equally true 
that the whole school affects the child. The spirit, or- 
ganization, and detailed procedures of the school aftect 
health, physical growth, mental development, emotional 
stability, and personal adjustment. 

Administration concerned with individual develop- 
ment of children provides suitable backgrounds for 


4 


cooperative efforts promote mental health. 

The best school programs help children to de- 
velop physical health and wholesome personalities. 
Mental and emotional health must be prime considera- 


tions in adjusting school conditions to the needs of 
children. 


The School Plant As A Health Factor 

Many school systems feature their most modern 
buildings. In some of these systems other school build- 
ings are far from being show places. 

Many recently .constructed school plants show the 
results of educational planning which draws assistance 
from school architects and engineers and adapts the 
structure to the surrounding community. Some com- 
paratively new buildings, however, are poorly designed 
with respect to hygienic features and do not meet 
children’s health and activity needs. 

Most American children do not attend new schools. 
They are housed in older buildings which often do 
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not meet modern standards of health, safety, and utility. 
Many school sites are hazardous. Lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, and water supplies may be inadequate. 


/ Children occupy non-adjustable, ill-fitting seats. Toilet 


rooms and washrooms are insufficient or entirely lack- 
ing, and no clinic room is available for children who 
are injured or become ill. Lunch rooms are improvised 
in dark, malodorous basements. Small, poorly sur- 
faced school yards are poor substitutes for non-existent 
playrooms and gymnasiums. Many children attend 
schools whose appearance is drab and uninviting. 

Substandard school plants demand reconditioning 
or replacement. School buildings outlive their use- 
fulness; an enlightened public should be willing to 
write them off. 

Annual evaluation of school plants is a need in every 
school system. A consistent program of systematic re- 
pair and periodic replacement is essential fo the health- 
ful housing of school children. 


The School Health Examination 


The well-planned and well administered school 
health examination is a most effective instrument in 
health education and health guidance. It makes little 
difference under whose auspices the examination is 
given; it is the thoroughness of the examination and 
the use to which it is put that are important. 

Ideally, the school health examination is made in the 
presence of the parents, at least in the elementary 
school years, and the school nurse. The examining 
physician is provided with a thorough health history 
of the child. The examination is unhurried. Eyes, 
ears, and teeth receive special attention. The examina- 
tion reveals conditions which are not apparent to casual 
observation. Testing for tuberculosis should be in- 
cluded in the examination of children in the secondary 
school. Time is allowed for discussion of the examina- 
tion findings and for establishing understandings which 
will help parents, nurse, and school personnel to ar- 
range for necessary follow-up. A full record of the 
examination is made. 

Too frequent health examinations may become fruit- 
less routine. Children should be examined on enter- 
ing and on leaving school. In between, examinations 
should be scheduled once in each two years, but the 
teacher and nurse should call for examination of in- 
dividual children whenever it appears advisable. All 
schoo] employees should be examined on their original 
appointment and should be provided a continuous pro- 
gtam of health guidance. 

The modern health examination is not a race to 
complete records for all the children by the close of 
the year. The examination is intended to reveal essen- 
tial information concerning the child’s health and 
growth. The examination calls attention to condi- 
tions which require’ positive, helpful action to con- 
serve and to improve-the child’s health. It opens the 


way for remedial procedures to be determined and 
applied. 


The Health Examination Follow-Up 
The follow-up of health examinations often is the 
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weakest point in school health service. A health ex- 
amination is without practical value if it does not re- 
sult in the corrective action which is indicated. 

Responsibility for corrective treatment belongs pri- 
marily to the family. The school should lead the fam- 
ily to secure diagnosis and treatment of conditions re- 
vealed by the health examination. If family means are 
insufficient, the school should bring the case to the 
attention of established agencies, whether public or 
private. If appropriate agencies do not exist in the 
community, it is the school’s job to take the initiative 
in their development. Organizing and extending fa- 
cilities in both small and large areas offer untried pos- 
sibilities in many communities. The resources of 
county and state health departments should be invoked. 
When cooperative services are unavailable, the schools 
will join with other public agencies in providing neces- 
sary remedial service. 

The school should serve to bring all the health-pro- 
ducing forces of the community to bear on improving 
the child’s health. Beyond satisfying immediate health 
needs it is the school’s specific task to provide ex- 
periences which will lead to the child’s acceptance of 
responsibility for solutions of his own health prob- 
lems. 


Health Instruction 


Health instruction, including training in safety, de- 
serves specific, well planned development in schools. 

The youngest children should learn facts and prac- 
tices appropriate to their development and needs. Prac- 
tical instruction should continue through each year 
of the elementary school. It is important that health 
and safety emphasis be preserved in schools which 
develop instruction chiefly through activities. 


Junior and senior high schools profitably provide 
health instruction which deals with both personal and 
community aspects. Health should not be reduced 
to the dreary level of a rainy-day substitute for outdoor 
physical education; it is an essential subject. 


Health is a core subject which should be included 
in courses concerned with common learnings. In the 
elementary school the well-prepared classroom teacher 
is in a position to give effective health instruction. It 
is advisable for health instruction in secondary schools 
to be given by teachers with special education in this 
field. Physical education teachers and teachers of 
other subjects can make helpful contributions. Many 
schools report successful health promotion by coordi- 
nators who integrate health teaching and prevent over- 
lapping in the various subject areas. 

Related subjects provide many opportunities for 
health instruction. Basic science, biology, chemistry, 
home economics, community problems, and vocational 
subjects are examples of fields which provide frequent 
opportunities for health-minded instructors. Health 
examination records and observations of children, their 
homes and neighborhoods, suggest important subject 
matter for instructional use. The equipment, organi- 


zation, and operation of the school contribute to health 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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A.A.H.P.E.R. ANNUAL CONVENTION IN COOPERATION 


April 9-13 Program 
| Morning Luncheon 
Monday, 9 :30-12:00: Board of Directors. 12:15-1:30: Board of Directors. 
April 8 | 
Tuesday, 9 :00-12 :00: Registration. 12:00-1:00: Pre-Conference lunch- 
April 9 9:00-12:00: Visitation of local programs. eons as desired. 
9:00-12:00: Board of Directors. 
Wednesday, 7:30-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 12:00-1:00: Registration. 
April 10 8 :00-12:00: Registration. 12:15-1:45: Informal luncheons as 
9 :00-10:00: Keynote General Assembly, president and 3 desired. 
divisional vice presidents. 
10:15-12:00: Continuation of Keynote General Assembly 
on “As the Veterans See It.” 
Thursday, 7 :30:8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 12:15:1:45: Meetings of councils of 
April 11 8 :00-12 :00: Registration. district associations. 
9 :00-10:30: Section meetings and business sessions. 12:15-1:15: Informal luncheons as 
Men’s Athletics. desired. 
Women’s Athletics. 
Working Conference for Recreation Division. 
Working Conference for Health Education Division 
or section meetings for Dental Health, First Aid 
and Safety, and School Physicians. 
10 :45-12:15: Section meetings and business sessions. 
Intramural Athletics. 
Dance. 
Private School Physical Education. 
Working Conference for Recreation Division and 
elections for Camping and Outing, Municipal, Pri- 
vate, and Park Recreation Sections. 
Working Conference for Health Education Division 
or section meetings for School Nutrition, Health 
Instruction, and Therapeutics. 
Friday, 7:15-8:45: Breakfast meeting of State, District, and Na- 12:15-1:30: School and college re- 
April 12 tional Officers, sponsored by Central District Asso- union luncheons. 
ciation. 
7:30-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8 :00-12:00: Registration. 
9 :00-10:30: Representative Assembly meeting. 
9:00-10:15: All-Conference Visual Education session 
(motion pictures). 
10 :30-12:00: General Section meetings. 
Administration and Supervision. 
4 | Professional Education, and Research. ° 
| 11:45-12:00: Business sessions of all three sections. 
} 
| 
Saturday, 9 :00-11:00: Registration. 12 :30-12:40: Official closing of Con-— 
April 13 9 :00-11:00: Fifth General Assembly: “Action Through ference. 
Organized Effort” by Committee Chairmen. 
11:15-12:30: Summary of Conference and implications for 
the future. 
11:15-11:35: “Whither Bound in Health Education?” 
11 :40-12:00: “Whither Bound in Physical Education?” 
12:05-12:25: “Whither Bound in Recreation?” 
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WITH THE CENTRAL DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis 


Outline 


Afternoon 


Dinner 


Evening 


2:00-6:00: Board of Directors. 


:45-10:30: Board of Directors. 


| 


1:00-6:00: Registration. 

1:30-5:45: Pre-Conference meetings of affiliated 
organizations, sections, and committees. 

1:00-6:00: Visitation of local programs. 

2:00-5:30: Board of Directors. 


6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings 
as desired by schools 
and colleges, sections, 
committees, and affili- 


ated organizations. 


7 :00-11:00: Visitation of local pro- 

grams. 

8 :00-10:00: Pre-Conference meetings 
of- affiliated -organizations, sec- 
tions and committees. 

:30-10:00: Joint Meeting of State 
Directors, Board of Directors, 
National Past Presidents and 
Committee Chairmen. 


1:00-5:00: Registration. 
1:30-5:15: Working Confererence, Health Edu- 
cation Division. 
1:30-5:15: Working Conference, Physical Edu- 
cation Division. 
1:30-5:15: Working Conference, Recreation Di- 
vision. Business sessions in all 3 divisional 
meetings. Note: The period, 1:30-5:15, 
may be divided into 2 sessions, the first 
from 1:30-3:00, the second from 3 to 5:15. 


6:00-7:45: Dinner’ meetings 


as desired by 
group. 


any 


8:00-10:00: Second General Assem- 
bly, Honor Awards, address on 
general education. 

10 :00-10:30: Informal reception. 

10:15-1:00: Special demonstration of 
folk and square dancing, in- 
formal dancing. 


1:00-5:00: Registration. 

1:30-2:45: All-Conference demonstration spon- 
sored by St. Louis public schools. 

3:00-5:00: Third General Assembly: ‘“What’s 

Wrong and What’s Right in Health, Phy- 

sical Education, and Recreation?” 

Address and panel. Local teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents to be guests for 
meeting in the Municipal Auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, 

5:15-6:15: Board of Directors’ meeting and in- 
spection of exhibits. 


6 :00-7 :45: Dinner meetings 


as desired by 
group. 


any 


7 :00-10 :00: All-Conference. Banquet 
sponsored by Central District 
Association. 

10:15-1:00: Informal dancing. 


:00-5 :00: Registration. 

:00-3 :30: General Section meetings. 
Measurement and Evaluation. 
Public and Professional Regulations. 
Student. 

3:15-3:30: Business sessions of all three sections. 

3:45-5:15: Section meetings and business sessions. 

College and University Physical Education 
for Men. 

College and University Physical Education 
for Women. 

Public School Physical Education. 

Working Conference for Recreation Divi- 

‘sion and Elections for School, College, 
Industrial, and Institutional Recreation 
Sections. 

Working Conference for Health Education 
Division or section meetings for Mental 
Health and School Nursing. 

5:30-6:30: Meeting of new Board of Directors. 


1 
2 


6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings 


as desired by 
group. 


any 


8:00-9:00: Fourth General Assembly : 
“Recreation.” 

9:15-1:00: All-Conference recreation- 
al period. Observation and par- 
ticipation in planned recrea- 
tional activities sponsored by 
St. Louis Recreation Depart- 
ment and program.on Missis- 
sippi Showboat. 


Note: The new Board of Directors will meet on Saturday, April 13, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Registration, visitation of commercial and educational exhibits, and lobby consultation are scheduled 


throughout the conference. 


All sessions will be conducted by enthusiastic and efficient presiding chairmen, and should have good re- 


source people, cooperative discussants, consultants, and recorders. 


The participants on the programs should represent, whenever possible, both sexes, all teaching levels— 
elementary, secondary and college, university, adult, and different fields of interests—health education, physical 


education, recreation, safety education, and athletics. 


The March issue of the JOURNAL will include the detailed conference program. 
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cock 
By Per I 
JAY B. NASH | 1865 
President . W. Se 
Purpose erton, Washington (22); E.°C. Schneider, 25 Wes. . The 
HE purpose of the American Academy of Phy- leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut (25) ; Wil-{ comm 
T sical Education shall be “To Advance Knowledge, liam Skarstrom, 335 Eleventh Avenue, Northeast, St, the pu 
Uplift Standards, and Bestow Honor in the Fields Petersburg 4, Florida (58); William Stecher, 1510} while 
of Physical Education, and Health Education, and Darby Road, Brookline, Upper Darby, Pennsylvaniaf other | 
Recreation.” With these words the American Academy (13); Jesse F. Williams, Gra-Mar Ranch, Solromar,} The 
of Physical Education was conceived at a meeting at | Ventura County, California (16); Thomas D. Wood, | which 
the Hotel Astor in the fall of 1926. Around the table we — Street, _ York City Lg aie al 
sat Clark W. Hetherington, R. Tait McKenzie, Thomas SHOWS ate: 
Storey, William Burdick, and the author. These men eee (14); Wilber P. Bowen, 1865-1928 (9); lind 
became Fellows Number One, Two, Three, Four, and William Burdick, #871-1935 (3); Amy Morris} This 
Five. The organization was expanded and was re- Homans, 1848-1933 (12); Eugene C. Howe, 1883. _ 
— he became President and remained so until his 1870-1942 (1); Paul C. Phillips, 1868-1941 (20);| close! 
The Academy functions by electing to its fellow- Emil Rath, 1873-1943 (31); Thomas A. Storey, 1875-} ber o' 
ship those who have made, or are making, significant 1943 (4). ' . by th 
contributions to these fields; holding and administer- Men and women in related fields who have ren [ Th 
ing trust funds to facilitate research in these fields; dered outstanding service to the fields of physical edu- 5 mittee 
recognizing work of high merit and scholarship in cation, health education, or recreation are elected as} bers 
these fields by appropriate awards; advising on legis- Associates. The following persons are Associate Fel-| Schle 
lation in these fields in local, state, and federal c’r- lows: Percy M. Dawson, David B. Dill, Frances Helle- Artht 
cles; making available information concerning signifi- brandt, A. V. Hill, Edward C. Lindemann, Charles | This 
cant work in these fields being done in other countries ; IeRoy Lowman, James Frederick Rogers. ; 5 
maintaining liaison relations with non-professional per- Members of the profession in other lands who Lave! given 
sons and agencies in these fields for the purpose of rendered outstanding service in the fields of physical f public 
interpreting the problem and needs of our professional education, health education, or recreation are elected} awarc 
Alvarez, D. Ciencias Biologicas, Calle Padre Jeronimo { emy 
$421, Lima, Peru, South America’ Car] Diem, Hon, } divid 
members and active supporters. Outside of the Acad- Berlin-Charlottenburg, Reichssporttfeld, Germany ; Ernst} piece 
emy’s own internal function, it stands ready, through Jokl, Witwatersrand Technical College, Eloff Stree of pt 
its members, ‘to serve in any way which would be in Knudsen, = 
line with the objectives above stated. Chief Inspector of Physical Education to the Danish} Awa 
: Board of Education, Tietgens Aile 110, Odense, Den} R. 
Membership mark; J. Lindhard, Universits Gymnastikterretisks| desig 

Acting membership is limited to fifty persons, elected Laboratorium, Juliana Maries Vaj. 32, Copenhagen, sical 
from the various fields of physical education, health, | Denmark; Eugene Matthias, Stadthausquai 13, Zurich,| “Col 
and recreation. The following are active fellows re- Switzerland ; Major E. Major, 19 Drummond Avenue, Rt 
tired: George Meylan, Casco, Maine (15)*; Dudley Leeds 6, Aldershot, England; Jorge de Romana, Di} her 1 
Reed, University of Chicago (10); Frederick Rand rector de Education Fisica e Higiene Escolar, Min-) tion 
Rogers, 97-C Homer Jones Drive, East Park, Brem-  sterio de Educacion Publica, Lima, Peru; Jose Sedaf  C. 
"This is the first in a series of articles on the organizations | University of Puerto Rico, San Piedras, Puerto Rico;} tinue 
with the A. ABP ER, For the | introduction to Shou-Yi Tung, Chinese National Amateur Athleti¢y youn 
by Ben W. Miller, which appeared in the Deseuaher, 1945, Federation, 31 Ta Tienwan, Chungking, China; M Ter 
Journa Vejchoda-Ambros, Minister of Public Health andj Apri 
Physical Education, Prague, Czechoslovakia.. H. DJ tions 
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Buck (1884-1943) is a Corresponding Fellow de- 

s ceased. 

{ Members of the profession, deceased prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1930, who had rendered 
outstanding service in the fields of physical education, 
health education, or recreation are elected as Hon- 
orary Fellows in Memoriam: Jakob Bolin (1863- 
1914); E. M. Hartwell (1850-1922) ; Edward Hitch- 
cock (1828-1911); Fred E. Leonard (1866-1922) ; 
Per Henrik Ling (1776-1839); Luther H. Gulick 
(1865-1918) ; Dudley A. Sargent (1849-1924); Jay 

Seaver (1855-1915). 


Organization 
The Academy does its work through a series of 


Wit| committees and commissions. The committees are for 
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the purpose of carrying on the functions of the Academy 
while the commissions maintain a relationship with 
other professional groups working in the various fields. 


The Committee on International Relationships, of 
which Elizabeth Burchenal is the chairman, has as its 
other members Ben W. Miller, Arthur Steinhaus, 
James S. Summers, A. S. Lamb, C, E. Turner, Rosa- 
lind Cassidy, John Brown, Jr., and C. H. McCloy. 
This is a standing committee. It works with other 
committees from such organizations as our Association 
in maintaining professional relationships with people in 
the various nations. This committee has worked very 


mittee. 
\ 


closely with the State Department in bringing a num- 
ber of people to this country under grants sponsored 
by the federal government. 

The Committee on Awards is also a standing com- 
Its Chairman is Frank Lloyd. Other mem- 
bers are John F. Bovard, Howard Braucher, Anne 
Schley Duggan, Gertrude Moulton, Helen McKinstry, 
Arthur Steinhaus, Seward C. Staley, and Mabel Lee. 
This constitutes one of the important committees in 
carrying out the functions of the Academy. Awards are 
given in the various fields of research, administration, 
publication, and creative work. Nominations for these 
awards are solicited from professional workers through- 
out the nation, whether they are members of the Acad- 
emy or not. Anyone is free to recommend any in- 
dividual or group of individuals doing an outstanding 
piece of work in these areas in any of the three fields 
of physical education, health education, or recreation. 
Nominations for these awards are earnestly solicited. 
Awards in the past have been as follows: 

R. Tait McKenzie (creative), April 23, 1937; for 
designing and presenting the seal of the American Phy- 
sical Education Association and for creating the 
“Column of Youth.” 

Ruth Elliott Houston (research), April 23, 1937 ; for 
her research study, Recent Trends in Physical Educa- 
tion Facilities for College Women. 

C. H. McCloy (research), April 23, 1938; for con- 
tinued research and for the stimulation given to 
younger research workers. 

Martha Hill and Mary Josephine Shelly (creative), 
April 22, 1938; further recent significant contribu- 
tions to contemporary art in the field of modern dance. 
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L. H. Weir‘ (publication), April 22, 1938; for his 
book, Europe at Play, a thorough investigation, a 
scholarly presentation, and an excellent example of 
workmanlike book production. 

Clark W. Hetherington (creative), April 5, 1939; 
for his outstanding contribution to the foundation of a 
philosophy for physical education. 

The Physical Education Group of the Progressive 
Education Association’s Western Workshop at Mills 
College (administrative), April 5, 1939; an outstand- 
ing example of the group process in solving a problem. 

Harry B. Burns (administrative), April 26, 1940; 
for his excellent work in the administration of the de- 
partment of hygiene in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

Vaughn S. Blanchard (administrative), April 26, 
1940; for his excellent work in the administration of 
health and physical education in the Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University. 

Frederick W. Luehring (publication), April 26, 
1940; for his book, Swimming Pool Standards, a 
thorough investigation, a scholarly presentation, and an 
excellent example of workmanlike book production. 

Bernard S. Mason (publication), April 26, 1940; 
for his book, Woodcraft, a thorough investigation, a 
scholarly presentation, and an excellent example of 
workmanlike book production. 

Frances A. Hellebrandt (research), April 26, 1940; 
for researches in the physiology of exercise especially 
in the dynamics and physiology of posture. 

Elizabeth Rearick (research), April 26, 1940; for 
her research in the dances of Hungary. 

Lulu E. Sweigard (research), April 26, 1940; for 
research on the bilateral asymmetry in the alignment 
of the skeletal framework of the human body. 

Fred Moore (administrative, -posthumous), 1941; 
for the perfecting of an ideal program in health edu- 
cation for Des Moines. 

George H. Hjelte (administrative), 1941; for ex- 
cellent work in administering a recreational program 
for Los Angeles. 

Aileen Carpenter (research), 1941; for continued 
research and for making available new and effective 
methods of statistical research. 

Mary Agnes Murphy (research), 1941; for excel- 
lence in research in the statistical analysis of primary 
components of cardiovascular functions. 

James Naismith (creative, posthumous), 1941; for 
creating the game of basketball. 

Jessie R. Garrison (April 23, 1944) ; for long and 
distinguished service in the cause of health and phy- 
sical education for the schools of Alabama. 

Robert L. Dickinson (April 23, 1944); for com- 
bining the knowledge of the scientist, the wisdom of 
the physician, and the art of the sculptor in the high 
service of education. 

Three commissions have been set up in order that 
the Academy may have an organization ready to .render 
help or cooperate in the forwarding of any professional 
objectives. One is the Commission on Definitions, of 
which William LaPorte is the Chairman, and David 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Foreword 


unwritten, consistent or inconsistent, in or out 

of tune and touch with the best informed profes- 
sional opinion, these policies affect the present and 
future welfare of all school personnel, teachers as 
well as students. 

The purpose of this document is to provide a clear, 
comprehensive, printed statement of the concensus of 
well informed professional opinion concerning many 
specific school policies which directly or indirectly 
affect the health of children and adults. It is implied 
that the adoption of these policies by any elementary or 
secondary school or any school system will improve the 
health status both of the students in the school and 
of the communities in which they are located. 

It is sometimes necessary to state policies in terms 
of the ideal program, practice, procedure, and per- 
sonnel. For example, it is frequently suggested that 
certain problems be referred to the school medical ad- 
visor (school physician) or to other specialized health 
personnel. It is recognized that many schools, espe- 
cially in rural areas, do not have such personnel and 
will have to modify their practices accordingly. How- 
ever, it remains the best policy for every school to have 
available the services of a school medical advisor, den- 
tal advisor, nurse, health coordinator, psychologist, 
nutritionist, and health educator. 

This document is written at the level of the school 
administrator because no school health policy can be put 
successfully into effect without his understanding of, 
consent to, and action on it. However these state- 
ments are addressed to all persons in any way con- 
cerned with the health of the school child so that they 
may understand how best to share and cooperate in 
making and carrying out programs which will in fact 
improve the health of students. Among those who 


ie school has health policies. Written or 


may read or consult this document with interest and — 


profit are the following: members of boards of edu- 
cation and bdards of health, school administrators 
(superintendents, principals, supervisors), health 
officers (and their staffs), teachers, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, psychologists, health educators, counselors, or 
coordinators, social and welfare workers, parents, stu- 
dents of education médicine, nursing, dentistry, and 
public health. 


General Health Policies 


Health is a primary objective of modern education. 
Health was named as the first of the seven cardinal 
objectives of education in the 1918 report of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion. More recently the Educational Policies Com- 


-school, the help which they are given in solving their 


mission has stated: “An educated person knows the 

basic facts concerning health and disease . . . works 

to improve his own health and that of his dependents 
. and works to improve community health.” 
Every school has tremendous opportunities to pro- 


mote the health of its pupils and of its community, } 


From early childhood to early manhood and woman- 
hood most children are enrolled in schools and are 
under the supervision of school staffs for a subtantial 
part of the day for approximately half the days of 
the year. The conditions under which they live in 


health problems, the ideals of individual and com- 
munity health which they are taught to envisage and 
the information and understanding that they acquire 
of themselves as living organisms are factors which 
operate to develop attitudes and behavior conducive to 
healthy, happy, and successful living. In all of its 
efforts the school must consider the total personality 
of each student and the mutual interdependence of 
physical, mental and emotional health. | 

The need for policies—If a school is to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the continuing health 


‘and welfare of its pupils throughout their whole life: | 


time, it should formulate and apply health policies con- 
sonant with the best thought and practice in this field. 

Such policies recognize that the total health of the 
total child in his total life situation is the paramount 
objective of any school health program. Such policies 
evolve from increasingly accurate and certain under- 
standing of the needs of children. Such policies are 
free from fad and prejudice, are subservient neither 
to unproved speculation nor heavy-handed tradition. 
Such policies grow out of successful experience, are 
guided by expert judgment and conform with as well 
as help give direction to the policies of the community 
which the school has been established to serve. 

Every school should establish workable policies, per- 
ferably in written form, to assure its pupils of (1) 
healthful school living conditions, (2) appropriate 
health and safety instruction, (3) adequate or superior 
services for health protection and improvement, (4) 
healthful physical education, and (5) especially teach- 
ers and other school personnel with up-to-date prep- 
aration so that they are well qualified for their spe- 
cial health responsibilities. Sound policies for the 
education and care of handicapped children are equally 
essential. 

The help of many is needed.—Schools alone how- 
ever cannot enable children to attain all the desirable 
goals of individual and community health. Consider- 
ing the magnitude and multitude of the diverse and 
continuing efforts that must be made to satisfy the 
health needs of children it is fortunate that many 


— 


people and groups, in addition to schools, are also 
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Charles C. Wilson, M.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman 
Justus Schifferes, M.A 
Health Education Council, Secretary 
W. E. Ayling, M.D 
American School Health Association 
W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
American Medical Association 
Edward S. Evenden, Ph.D. 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Raymond A. Green, M.A 
Secondary School Principals Association 
W. H. Lemmel, Ed.D. 
American Association of School Administrators 
S. S. Lifson, M.A., C.P.H. 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Ben W. Miller, Ph.D 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


This is a report of the National Committee on School 
Health Policies, formed in 1945 by the National Confer- 
ence for Cooperation in Health Education. The or- 
ganizations listed below were invited to nominate one of 
their members to serve on the committee. Thus Sug- 
gested School Health Policies, a guide for all concerned 
with health in schools, integrates the viewpoints of many 
professional groups on the contributions which school 
programs can make to the health of children and com- 
munities. 

This report is a revised edition of the report by the 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 
of the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR COOPERA-TION IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


Harold H. Mitchell, M.D. 
American Academy of Pediatrics 

Dorothy Nyswander, Ph.D. 
American Public Health Association 

Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 


Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the N.E.A. and A.M.A. 


Maycie Southall, Ph.D. 
Educational Policies Commission 


Frank Stafford, M.A. 
U. S. Office of Education 
George M. Wheatley, M.D. 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Alberta B. Wilson, R.N. 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing 


J. M. Wisan, D.D.S. 


American Dental Association 


same name which was originally published in September, 
1940. Due to the significance attached to it as a commit- 
tee report, the Association has seen fit to publish it in 
three parts. This issue will present Section’I, “Provisions 
for Healthful School Living,” and Section II, “Health 
and Safety Instruction.” The February Journal will car- 
ry Section III, “Services for Health Protection and Im- 
provement,” and the March issue will present Section IV, 
“Health Aspects of Physical Education.” Section V, 
“Education and Care of the Handicapped,” and Section 
VI, “Qualifications of School Health Personnel.” 


greatly interested in promoting health. 

Parents have the primary responsibility for the 
health of their children.— Physicians, dentists, nurses, 
health officers, social and welfare workers and _ their 
official organizations, such as medical, dental, and 
nursing societies; health departments, voluntary health 
agencies; and social agencies are all rightfully con- 
cerned with health activities in their communities. 

Cooperation is the keynote essential to the coordina- 
tion of the efforts of all concerned with .child health. 
Only in this way can schools and communities de- 
velop balanced programs of health education and health 
care. Only thus can a school avoid false emphasis on 
one phase of its health program with corresponding 
neglect of other equally vital areas. School health 
policies must be formulated: to achieve the maximum 
cooperation-and coordination both within each school 
and each school system and between each school and 
the community. 

Every school should establish its own School Health 
Council or Health Committee—Organized on demo- 
cratic and representative principles, under the authority 
of the principal school administrator, the School Health 
Council provides a simple, orderly, and convenient 
administrative mechanism for determining and imple- 
menting wise school health policies in the light of local 
and immediate needs. Experience in many schools 
where such councils are now quietly and successfully 
functioning has already demonstrated their usefulness to 
the school administrator as well as their value to the 
children and the community. In the School Health 
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Council should be vested the responsibility for planning 
the total health program of the school. Cooperation is 
its keyngte too. 

The School Health Council should be as compre- 
hensive and representative as possible. Details of or- 
ganization and operation of each council—its member- 
ship, frequency of meetings, scope of authority, program 
and the like—need follow no pre-ordained pattern and 
can be best determined by each council for itself. 

Initiative for the establishment of the School Health 
Council is the first requisite. In a one-room rural 
school, the School Health Council might consist only of 
the teacher, one interested parent, and one representa- 
tive of the health professions a local physician or a 
county. health nurse. 

In a large metropolitan high school a School Health 
Council might properly include: the principal; a 
physician, usually the school medical advisor ; a dentist ; 
a nurse, usually the school nurse; the health educator, 
health counselor, or health coordinator; teachers of 
physical education, of biology or other science, of home 
economics, of handicapped children, representing all 
classroom teachers, with special interest in health prob- 
lems; a psychologist; a member of the guidance staff; 
a nutritionist, usually the school food service director ; 
a dental hygienist; the head janitor; students, repre- 
senting the student council or student body; parents 
representing the Parent-Teachers Association; liaison 
representatives from official or voluntary community 
health organizations and from the school. system health 
council. 
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Every school system, under whatever jurisdiction it 
operates, should have a Central Health Council or Com- 
mittee with appropriate representation from all schools 
and from all groups interested in school health—The 
relationship of the Central Health Council to each of 
the individual School Health Councils must be de- 
termined by experience in each community. In general 
it is best if the central council guides and gives leader- 
ship but leaves each School Health Council with con- 
siderable autonomy. At the level of the Central Health 
Council, where, for example, the city or county superin- 
tendent of schools and the city or county health officer 
meet, the fruitfully cooperative relationships between 
the school system and the health department can best 
be worked out. 


’ Schools should work with Community Health Coun- 
cils wherever they are established and if necessary 
should take leadership in their organization and direc- 
tion.— Experience in communities that have taken steps 
toward increasingly effective organization for health 
education points toward the development of a perman- 
ent Community Health Council (City or County Health 
Council), which carries on cooperative studies and 
gives impetus to the entire community health program. 
The schools have a responsibility for sharing in com- 
munity health planning and should participate whole- 
heartedly in it. 


_ No child should be handicapped because he fails. to 

receive needed health education and care. Through the 
cooperative efforts of the many professional and civic 
groups represented in a Community Health Council, 
ways can and should be found to provide for the 


specific health needs of all children. - 


1. Provisions for Healthful School Living 


Pupils should be able to live healthfully while at 
school. This requires attention to standards for school 
safety and sanitation; to teacher-pupil relationships as 
they influence mental and emotional health; and to the 
health of school personnel. In many schools it requires 
that a wholesome nutritious lunch be available. 

Standards for safety and sanitation—Every school 
has a responsibility for providing a healthful environ- 
ment: physical, social, and emotional. The authority 
which requires pupils to attend school implies the 
responsibility to provide an environment as evocative 
as possible of growth, learning, and health. Location of 
the school should be chosen with a view to ample space 
for buildings and grounds; to safety from accident haz- 
ards, especially traffic hazards; to freedom from noise ; 
to cleanliness ; and to the provision of as good drainage 
as possible. The school should not be at the bottom of 
the valley nor at the top of an exceptionally high hill. 
There should be appropriate sunshine and shade and, if 
necessary, shelter from severe winds. The location 
should be easily accessible, particularly for small chil- 
dren. Attractiveness of surroundings should not be 
overlooked. 

Construction and maintenance of the school building 
should be in accordance with, or superior to, standards 
established by law and by official building and health 
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regulations. Important considerations are adequate 
size; appropriate ventilation, heating, lighting, and 
acoustics ; adjustable seats with regard for postural con-| 
siderations; attractive decorations; wide halls; stair- 
ways of fireproof construction; doors opening oan 
on automatic safety latches. Lavatories and handwashing 
facilities should be adequate and accessible and of ap- 
propriate size for the children who use them. There 
should be an ample number of drinking fountains of ap- 
proved sanitary design, and these should always be kept 
in good working order. 

Indoor and outdoor gymnasiums, and outdoor play 
areas with necessary dressing, locker, and shower 
rooms, and—ideally—swimming pool facilities, should 
be available. School recreational facilities should be ac- 
cessible for community use and arranged so that they 
may be used separately from the rest of the school. Out- 
door athletic grounds must have suitable surfaces to 
avoid lacerating injuries. There should be adequately 
planned and equipped health service rooms, and sepa- 
rate isolation and rest rooms for boys, girls, and teach- 
ers. Assemblies, libraries, and other group activity 
rooms should preferably be located on the ground floor. 

Standards for school sanitary facilities are frequently 
found in building codes of state departments of educa- 
tion and sanitary regulations of state departments of 
health. They are also available in textbogks on sanita- 
tion and on school health. 


These standards must be arrived at in cooperation 
and consultation with health departments, architects 
and other experts in lighting, sound, ventilation, and 
other special phases of modern school building construc- 
tion and maintenance. Up-to-date standards must be 
followed. 

Housekeeping procedures and the maintenance of 
safety and sanitary facilities in the building and school 
grounds should be under constant supervision. In ad- 
dition, a complete, detailed survey of sanitary conditions 
and facilities should be made at least once each year. 
Written reports, listing recommendations for improve- 
ments, should ‘be filed with the principal, superintendent 
of schools, and the health officer, and be made available 
to the public. The individual responsible for sanitary 
inspections may be the school medical advisor, school 
nurse, health officer or sanitary inspector, principal, or 
superintendent. In large -cities the superintendent of 
school buildings and grounds will probably-have a part 
in the inspections. In rural schools the teacher or 
school superintendent or the public health nurse or 
health officer may perform this function. 

Promoting mental and emotional health_—A healthful 
environment requires constant consideration of pupils’ 
emotional and social environment. 

Perhaps the most important mental health factor in 
the school environment is the personality of the teacher. 
The teacher or principal who is kind but firm, sympa- 
thetic but exacting, and friendly but reserved exerts a 
beneficial influence on emotional health. The nagging. 
scolding, sarcastic, domineering, or emotionally unstable 
teacher or principal can seriously injure pupils. The 
same considerations apply to all other school personnel. 
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The mental health of pupils requires that teaching 
methods give ample opportunity for experiencing suc- 
cess without exposing the pupil to excessive fatigue, 
undue worry, or other unfavorable emotional stimula- 
tion. Disciplinary measures should consider pupil per- 
sonality of greater importance than the rigid application 
of arbitrary rules. Types of examinations and methods 
of promotion should stimulate each pupil to do the best 
he can rather than discourage or degrade him. Any 
system of awards should put emphasis on group co- 
operation rather than on undue competition among in- 
dividuals. 

The health of school personnel—A healthful en- 
vironment requires attention not only to the arrange- 
ment of the program within the school day and to stu- 
dent-teacher relationships within the classroom but also 
to the physical and mental health of all school personnel. 
Children should not be in contact with sick adults 
(principals, teachers, supervisors, doctors, nurses, 
clerks, custodians, secretaries, bus drivers, food hand- 
lers). The school staff should be subject to adequate 
health supervision and guidance. Principals should be 
given responsibility for sending from school a teacher 
or other employee whose health condition may be detri- 
mental to pupils or fellow employees. 

All school employees should be required to have 
health examinations including a chest x-ray previous to 
employment and periodically thereafter. The extent of 
examinations and their frequency should be determined 
through cooperative planning by teachers, school admin- 
istrators, and school medical advisors. Measures for 
preventing the spread of communicable diseases should 
include encouraging school employees to stay at home 
when sick and excluding those who may endanger the 
health of others. 

Since the health of teachers, custodians, and other 
school personnel vitally affects the health of children, 
teaching and working conditions must be sanitary and 
safe, teaching and working loads reasonable. Provision 
for sick leave is needed. Peace of mind is encouraged 
by provisions for tenure and retirement. 

School food service——For many ‘pupils, eating lunch 
at school is a part of healthful school living. Food serv- 
ice at school should be established primarily on the basis 
of need in each school situation. Good nutrition should 
be the objective; profit-making should be discouraged ; 
outside financial aid may be needed. The school lunch 
program should be adequately supervised and fully 
utilize all educational opportunities, both in the direc- 
tion of developing good eating habits among all the 
children and of improving the appreciation of the nor- 
mal social ceremony which is “the sauce to meat.” This 
should be done in close correlation with classroom in- 
struction. 

The school lunch program affords a commonly neg- 
lected “laboratory” for the development of good eating 
habits. The circumstances surrounding the service of 
food in themselves create social situations of the utmost 
influence on the individual. There is social significance 
in the school food service program. 

Eating places in schools should be pleasant rooms 
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ample in size and seating capacity to permit the leisure- 
ly eating of a noon meal by all pupils and teachers who 
are in the room at the same time. The dining room it- 
self must be bulwarked by adequate kitchen facilities, 
including proper refrigerating and cooking equipment, 
storage space, and waste disposal systems. Washrooms 
for teachers and pupils should of course be provided. 

Sanitary regulations of the highest order should be 
enforced in school eating establishments, including all 
health department regulations concerning food estab- 
lishments and food handlers. Workers with respiratory 
or skin infections, or disease carriers, must not handle 
other people’s food. Regulations relating to sanitation 
and to health of food handlers should be put in effect by 
the school medical advisor in cooperation with the direc- 
tor of food services. Volunteer students or part-time 
workers who meet the requirements may be valuable 
when full-time trained personnel is not available. 

The responsibility for adequate food service, includ- 
ing menus which provide nutritious, wholesome, and 
attractive lunches or other feedings, rests finally with 
the principal school administrator. This responsibility 
is properly delegated to a competent director of food 
service, preferably one trained in the science of nutri- 
tion as well as skilled in practical management. Where 
no such person is available within the system, competent 
advice should be sought from outside. The recom- 
mendations of qualified nutritionists as to menus and 
management must receive administrative support. 

Children need a good breakfast; this is a primary 
responsibility of the home. Those who do not receive 
such a breakfast at home, or who are compelled to 
breakfast unusually early, may need supplementary food 
at or soon after the opening of school. The so-called 
mid-morning lunch, if served, should be of a character 
quickly assimilated and not likely to impair appetite for 
the noon meal. 


Il. Health and Safety Instruction 


The promotion of health through instruction related 
to real life situations constitutes a distinct challenge to 
present-day education. Although schools have unique 
opportunities for instructing large numbers of young 
people, the health instruction in a community should 
not be limited to school children. Adults have health 
interests and needs which should be met by a commun- 
ity-wide program of health instruction. 

The school instructional program.—Schools should 
clearly and definitely instruct pupils concerning the 
functioning of the human organism, the maintenance 
and improvement of health, the causes and methods of 
prevention of diseases, and the organization and func- 
tions of community health programs. As a result of the 
greatly increased complexity of modern living, it be- 
comes necessary to include, as a part of the general 
program, instruction in matters pertaining to the pre- 
vention of accidents. Throughout this section those 
phases of “safety education” that are most intimately 
connected with healthful living are included under the 
larger term “health.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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“Keeping Fit All 


A Radio Script 


WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL RADIO WORKSHOP 


NE of the weekly Cincinnati Board of Education 
broadcasts over station WSAI was assigned to 
the Department of Physical Education. In order to 
get a student slant to the presentation, pupils in Mary 
V. Sellers’ Walnut Hills High School physical educa- 
tion class were asked to work with the school’s radio 


workshop in the production of the program. These 


students, having had experience in writing and pro- } 


ducing other radio programs during the year, prepared 
the accompanying script and made a recording for re- 
production on the date assigned. The program was 
very well received by a large Sunday night audience. 


Cast of Characters 


Harry 
Dave 
Bob 
Art 


Miss Smith, a teacher 
Mary Lou 

Jane 

Coach 


Group of 4 pupils for “voices” 


PRODUCTION NOTE: Show opens cold. 
ANNCR: The following program comes to you by tran- 


scription. 
PAUSE: Brief. 
ANNCR: “Health is wealth.” You’ve heard that old saying 


. .- probably your parents said it many times when you 
were a child to get you to eat what you should .. . to 
play out-of-doors . . . or to go to bed early. Of course 
“health is wealth!” At all times! But in war or peace 
it is the solid gold of a country’s strength. 

Keeping fit at all times is a big part of the program 
of physical education in all schools. And in your 
Cincinnati Public Schools the program is as varied as 
the ages and the needs of boys and girls. How is sound 
health developed and maintained? Well, there’s an 
energetic and enthusiastic group of students waiting now 
at Walnut Hills High School to give you some quick 
pictures on tonight’s “For A Better World” program 
of (fading out) how it’s being done... day by day... 

PAUSE: Brief. 

HARRY: (In fast, high spirited). Look who’s finally get- 
ting to gym... it’s about time! What do y’say, men? 

DAVE, ART, BOB (together). Hi-ya, Harry! Greetings, 
Pal! ’Lo! 

BOB: We were just talking about the “V” Club the coach 
is organizing ... Dave and Art here, are on the track 
team so that’ leaves them out . .. but how about you 
joining, Harry? 

HARRY: What’s the deal? 

DAVE: Well, it’s like this . .. the coach wants all the boys 
who are going out for major sports next year to join 
up and get some conditioning this spring. All the boys, 
that is, who aren’t out for track, tennis, golf, or base- 
ball. He wants to keep the old muscles in shape with 
some tumbling, apparatus work, track and field work. 

HARRY: Sa-ay, that sounds great . . . but I’ve already 

signed up as an intramural softball manager. Umpiring 

those home room games will keep me pretty busy. By 
the way, Bob, what have you heard from your brother 
recently ? 

Owen’s in Germany. And maybe you think he doesn’t’ 
give the coach a pat on the back! He writes that the 
commando course he had here in gym... like ours... 


BOB: 


really helps plenty in basic training. He said he doubts 
if he’d been able to take it without the training he got 
first in high school... 

DAVE: Not bad... not ba-ad! ; 

BOB: Yeh... and he’s really been traveling lately. France 
.. . Belgium . . . and now Germany. Say, speaking of 
traveling . . . who wants to jog around the cross- 
country course a few times with me? 

HARRY: [I'll take you on, fellow . .. a couple miles every 
day are good for the wind... let’s go! 

BOYS REMAINING: So long... see you later... 

OFFMIKE: Sound of door opening and closing. 

DAVE: Well, Art... are we going to shoot a few baskets 

if we find the balls? 

’d sure like to . . . but it looks like the coach has 
thé balls locked up .. . any ideas? 

DAVE: Let's see if we can borrow a ball from the girls’ 
gym before the class comes up . . . Nobody’ll notice us 
if we hurry. 

ART: By the way, Dave .. . you’re taking Mary Lou to 
the Athletic Banquet tonight, aren’t you? I hear they’re 
going to have meatballs with the spaghetti. 

DAVE: I was going to, but it looks now like I won’t even 

get a letter unless I do pretty well in the city meet 

today. 

(Briskly). Well, here’s the place . . . there’s the 
closet . ... (fading offmike a little) . . . but I don’t see 
any basketballs ... and ... (raises voice, annoyed) 
he-ey! . . . who do you think you’re pushing? 
DAVE: (lowering voice, urgent). Get in there, quick! 

Here comes Miss Smith and some of the girls. 

SOUND: Quick shuffling of feet on wooden floor and door 
closing on mike, softly. 

ART: (lowered voice). Whew-w ... if we're caught . . 
we're going to have some tall explaining to do... 

SOUND: Offmike, growing rapidly louder and finally on 
mike. Girls’ voices in quick muddle. . . 

GIRLS: Gym again ...I need a little limbering . . . Hey, 
Sue ... your lace is untied ... Thanks... 

TEACHER: (loud and firm). Girls! 

SOUND: Gym whistle blown for attention. 
of words and movement dies down. 

TEACHER: All right, girls . .. let’s get quiet! 


ART: 


ART: 


Girls jumble 
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DAVE: (Offmilke, softly). Boy .. . just keep still! 
don’t breath so heavy, pal... 
TEACHER: Jean, collect the squad cards, please .. . 


DAVE: (as before). Well, as long as we're here let’s open 
| the door a little and see what goes on... 

} TEACHER: First of all, I want to make sure everyone 
knows about the Playday tomorrow. It starts promptly 
at 2 o’clock .. . so all girls on the baseball, swimming, 
and tennis teams be ready to begin play then. Hostesses 
be on duty at 1:30. Any questions? (Brief pause). 
All right . . . then let’s start with some warming-up 
exercises. (Hits rhythmic stride). Arms stretch above 
head ...one... Bend forward and touch toes (fading 


out slowly) . . . keeping knees straight, two . . . stretch, 
three ... 

DAVE: (quietly, in closet). Oh, look .. . there’s Prissy 
Young, Art! 


ART: Lemme see. 
in Peg’s squad. I thought she didn’t like Peg. 

DAVE: Probably ’cause she’s jealous. Besides, Peg probably 

won't let her get by on her looks in gym, the way she 

tries to everywhere else! 
She is smooth looking though, isn’t she? 
she’s kinda keen on a date. 

DAVE: indifferently). Could be, but she’s too artificial to 
suit me. I like my women young and vigorous! 

ART: Like Mary Lou, eh? Isn’t she in gym this bell? 

DAVE: Nope... she’s swimming. Boy, is she wi-uld! 
about swimming. We had some swell times last sum- 
mer at the lake! And that’s another thing .. . 

ART: What’s “another thing?” 

DAVE: I mean... girls like Prissy never want to do any- 
thing. All that a date means to them is dancing... 
or a show... or eating. Now take Mary Lou and 
her gang ... they’re swell pals. They can do lots of 
things that’re fun. . . ride, skate, ski, hike, swim, throw 
picnics and wiener roasts . . . play a red-hot game of 


ART: I heard 


tennis and badminton . . . plenty good dancers, too! 
And they’re not hard on the eyes, either . . . even if 
they don’t wear inch-long finger nails! And... 


ART: Whoa, brother ... I’m sold. But, man, you’re just 
overboard about athletic girls *cause of Mary Lou. 
Now me, I like my dates glamorous. I can play tennis 
with boys, but for a date I like a girl who’s sort of 
... you know .. . exo- exo- exotic! 

DAVE: (in howered voice). Such language! (Excited). 

Hey . .. look . . . Miss Smith has her back turned 

to us now... if nobody gives us away we can sneak 

out before she sees us. . . 

I’m willing . .. this closet is like a furnace . . 
let's go... 

SOUND: Offmike, slow, easy door squeak. 

SOUND: Onmike, girls’ giggles .. . 

TEACHER: What's the matter over there? (Raises voice). 

Oh, ho ...I see! Just a minute, you two. You come 

right over here and explain what you're doing in that 

equipment cupboard. 
(fading on mike, fast). 

Smith ... 

DAVE: It’s this way, Miss Smith ... we were just looking 
for a basketball when the class came in ... so we 

e 


ART: 


ART: Well . . . you see .. . Miss 


TEACHER: Oh, you were? Well, seeing that you feel so 
at home in the girls’ gym . . . suppose you both stay 
and take gym with us a while! 

SOUND: Girls giggling delightedly. 

ART: (Flabbergasted, quietly). Oh... . murder! 

TEACHER: (Serenely, ignoring all commotion). Get in 
line over there, boys . . . (little rustling around and 
shuffling of feet, and one last giggle) . . . (briskly). 
All right, class, continue on the push-ups! 

DAVE: (Quietly, offmike). Say, Art ... that wasn’t so 
bad at that! 
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.. (brief pause) ... yeah ... and she’s 


ART: (Quietly, offmike). Yeah .. . it was easier than 
our own class, anyway. 

MISS SMITH: (Voice up). All right, now let’s do a duck 
walk relay .. . before we review the square dance... 
and, Ruth . . . put on that folk dance record . . . the 
one we used yesterday, please. 

MUSIC: (In B. G.) Typial Victrola record of “Skip To 


My Louw” and sustain under throughout. 


Ist GIRL: (AGMU). Come on, Dave .. . put some life 
into it! 

2nd GIRL: (AGMU). I thought you boys were good, Art 
... hurry now... or we'll be the last squad finished. 

ART: (Breathlessly). Man... this is some work-out! 

MUSIC: Cut. 

ART: (As before). That square dance darn’ near winded 


me. 

TEACHER: Well, boys, if you think you’ve had enough you 
may go back to your own class, now. 

DAVE: Gee, thanks, Miss Smith ... come on... (conster- 
nation). Oh, jeepers . . . Art, here’s the coach with 
Bob and Harry . . . my son, prepare yourself for the 
royal razz! 

COACH: (Fading in, amused). So... a track meet isn’t 
enough for you two... you have to take a special gym 
class today, too! 

BOB: I'll bet they kept you two going... 

SOUND: Art and Dave breathing heavily on mike a moment. 

BOB: Do I hear a train or just two great big he-men 
breathing quietly? 

HARRY: If you ask me, this is a mighty funny way to 
warm up for a track meet! 

DAVE: Aw-w, have a heart, you guys! 

COACH: All kidding aside, boys . . . remember that I’m 
counting on you in the meet today . .. so go change 
your clothes and be out on the track in 15 minutes . 

I guess you won’t need much warming up. Just try 
and get your breath back by then! 

ANNCR: While the boys at Walnut Hills prepare for a 
track meet . . . let’s find out what’s going on in the 
girls’ locker room .. . 

MARY LOU: Jane, wasn’t that swim fun! I’m still pepped 

JANE: (Offmike a bit). I'll say, and I learned a lot about 
life saving, today . . . thanks, Mary Lou, for being my 
victim in the hair-carry. 

MARY LOU: Oh, that ’s all right . . . but it would be 
more comfortable to be carried on top of the water in- 
stead of underneath. Come over here and dry your 

JANE: (Offmike). Coming, mamma. . . 

SOUND: Hair dryer being turned on, up a moment, and 
then to B. G. 

JANE: (On mike, on D C.) Are you going to the swim- 
ming meet next Tuesday? 

MARY LOU: Am TI going! I wouldn’t miss it for the 
world! Just think, if the Juniors win the swimming 
championship, we'll have every championship for the 
season! Pretty good, huh? And we're counting on 
you to win the tennis tournament. 

JANE: (AGSOUND). Well, I’m trying hard. (Sighs). 
Look at this hair of mine . . . not a bit of wave in it! 

SOUND: Sustain dryer in B. G. 

MARY LOU: Mine, too, Jane. Pretty nice if one could al- 
ways look like Miss Priscilla Young. Every hair in 
place, all the time. By the way, why doesn’t she take 
swimming ? 

JANE: You mean “our” Prissy? Oh, she’s one of those 
girls who just couldn’t get her hair wet ... it wouldn’t 
be fair to look that way. And she doesn’t care for the 


water! So, she gets a doctor’s excuse. 
SOUND: Cut. 
MARY LOU: I see. I see! Well, she cheats on tests, too. 


I can tell you something else, Jane . . the fellows don’t 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Minneapolis 


OMPETENT officiating of athletic contests con- 
{ tributes immeasurably to a smooth-functioning 

physical education program. This article sug- 
gests a way to develop student officials for physical 
education classes and/or intramural sports. 

The method presented here is similar to the one 
used in the athletic program for the Army in Europe 
following V-E day. Early in the planning of that 
program two major problems were recognized. One 
was to obtain competent officiating for all sports in 
the program and the other was to devise a program of 
sports instruction and competition for men who were 
to participate in the mass athletic program. There was 
general agreement among those who planned the pro- 
gram that the organized competitive as well as the 
non-organized leisure sports program would be stimu- 
lated through an excellent quality of instruction in the 
mass program. We have a similar concept in physi- 
cal education. One of the best ways to motivate par- 
ticipation in intramural and interscholastic sports is to 
improve the instruction in physical education classes. 
Another way to motivate the program is to have 
excellent officiating. 


The physical education director should make a sin- 
cere effort to train a competent corps of officials for 
intramural sports and any competition which takes 
place in physical education classes. It is assumed that 
there will be some competition in the classes so that 
(1) both pupils and teachers may discover weaknesses 
in skills which need further drill, and (2) opportunities 
for competitive sports experiences are available to all. 

Prior to each sports season new officials should be 
trained and old officials should have refresher training. 
A suggested outline for a course for training student 
officials in any sport follows. This outline is adapted 
from one prepared for officiating clinics for Army offi- 
cials in Europe. Brief comments in regard to the 
major topics are included with the topics listed. 

1. IMPORTANCE OF EXCELLENT OFFICIATING: 

Increased player and spectator interest as weli as 
improved play result from competent officiating. Play- 
ers are likely to lose some interest in the game when 
the officiating is poor. In the best quality of perform- 
ance the player must lose himself in the activity. It is 
exceedingly difficult for him to do so when the offi- 
ciating is such as to interfere with his concentration. 
Frequently interruptions of contests due to lack of 
knowledge of the rules or their faulty interpretation de- 
crease spectator interest and often result in unsports- 
manlike conduct. 


Training Student Officials 


B 
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2. VALUE OF OFFICIATING EXPERIENCE: 

Officiating experiences provide opportunities for 
the development of leadership qualities, require physi- 
cal activity which helps one to keep physically fit, and 
gives the student training for supplementary income in 
the future. Superior officials are in demand for pub- 
lic recreation programs and for interscholastic and in- 
tercollegiate contests. In addition, some colleges and 
universities pay intramural officials so high school 
pupils who learn to officiate may be able to defray a 
part of their higher education expenses by officiating. 
The only way to become a good official is to officiate. 

3. QUALITIES OF THE TRAINED OFFICIAL: 

The trained official has integrity, sincerity of pur- 
pose, fearlessness, and tact. He acquires knowledge 
of the rules, ability to administer the rules, ability to 
command respect and judgment. 

4, PRINCIPLES OF OFFICIATING: 


a. Study the rules and know how to administer them. 

b. Be dressed and ready to start the game fifteen 
minutes before it is scheduled to begin. 

c. Be efficient but as inconspicuous as possible. 

d. Be mentally alert and at the right spot at the 
proper time. 

e. Disregard comments of spectators. 

f. Make no apologies for judgment decisions. 

g. Conduct yourself at all times in such a manner 
as to. prevent criticism. 

5. GENERAL DUTIES: 

a. Promptly notify the director (or person who 
makes the assignments) if you are unable to be present 
for a contest to which you have been assigned. 

b. Have pre-contest conferences with other officials 
to develop confidence and mutual understanding of the 
rules, their application, duties, and teamwork during 
contests. 

c. Check the equipment, field, court, etc., before each 
contest. 

d. Check with other officials in the case of misin- 
terpretation or misapplication of a rule. 

e. Be alert to discourage the continued play of an 
injured contestant. 

6. How to Stupy THE RULEs: 

Officials vary in the manner in which they study the 
rules. The following is a suggested plan. Start the 
study as soon as the rules are available. Study the new 
rules. (They are frequently found inside the covers of 
rule books). Study the entire book and at the same 


time underline or place check marks opposite new rules 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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HILE it is true that today we have a great many 
WY sancer with technical proficiency, we have very 
pressible will to convey thought and feeling. Technical 
proficiency seems to be the slogan of this century and 
almost anything can be achieved by man through it in 
science. But if we use the instrument, our body, with 
which we work to achieve perfection in technical mo- 
tion, for the development of a method or system as an 
end in itself, we fall short of our ultimate purpose. 

Once we have technical proficiency, our body has to 
learn to transform thoughts into creative processes, or 
movement, which is inherent in man and which by the 
conviction of our heart and soul takes on a particular 
form and style. That is what makes us actually more 
than mere technicians; it makes us dancers. As dancers 
in turn we have a responsibility to fulfill: all that we 
want and represent has to be of such quality and esthetic 
endeavor that it can be called art. 

In order to fully realize the implications of the above 
statement, let us examine it in relation to the past. Our 
inheritance in the field of the art of the dance is closely 
tied up with the past and only if we keep that in mind 
will we be able to see the close relationship of the dance 
as an art in the future. Looking back to the history of 
the dance we realize that the Egyptians (as preserved in 
reliefs), Greeks (vases, reliefs, and sculptures), and 
the Romans (Lucian’s vivid verses) made a great cul- 
ture of it. Their religious services, their social functions, 
and finally their theatrical performances were closely 
allied with the dance. Paintings and sculptures still 
preserve for us evidences of this once magnificent art. 
In writing relatively little exists (that is, such writing 
which would enable us to know exactly what they 
danced and what technique they used), but whatever we 
have speaks eloquently enough to inspire us even today 
to recreate works in the spirit of these periods. The 
survival of a great past could be seen in the style em- 
ployed by Ruth St. Denis, in Isadora Duncan’s work, 
and also in the interpretations of Ted Shawn, the last 
of whom brought back to us the “group of men danc- 
ing,” which the ancients had in their analogue 
“Chorus.” Yet the most vivid period in fine arts for the 
Western World, was the period of the Renaissance. It 
embraced in its culture Italy, France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and Spain, each country showing domination dur- 
ing certain decades in the various fields of art. Germany 
and annexed Austria were also pioneers and produced 
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few with vibrant creative ability and the irre- - 


The Need for Realism, Courage, 
and Invention in Modern Dance 


By 
JUANA DE LABAN 


New York City 


artists which again inspired all those of all the afore- 
mentioned countries. 

The tradition of the ballet goes as far back as the 
Renaissance with its “Ballet de Cour.” Not only can we 
thus look back on a Louis XIV who as King of 
France danced at royal festivities; but who does not 
know the name of a Taglioni and a Fanny Elsler, and 
of the American dancer, Augusta Maywood, who won 
world fame as “prima ballerina assoluta” at the Scala 
in Milan. Other dancers who rivaled the French, Ital- 
ian, and English guests artists here were Mary Ann Lee 
of Philadelphia, George Washington Smith of New 
York, and Julia Turnbull, who was famous in both 
these cities. They were famous American dancers in 
the early nineteenth century, and they were the living 
examples of a tradition established during the rich, 
colorful, and stimulating period of the Renaissance. 

At present we still have a very strong ballet tradi- 
tion; but something new has entered into the field of 
the dance, the trend of a form of expression which is 
that of our age, the twentieth century. This does not 
mean that our love for the ballet should be disparaged. 
As dancers, we should on the contrary insist on good 
training in the fundamentals of that technique, but at 
the same time we should learn to modernize it and have 
it express, always and everywhere, movements, emo- 
tions, and ideas related to our twentieth century. 


‘ 
S to the future of dance, the author would like to 
point out that only those seeds will bear fruit which 
are planted and have been attended to now, in the pres- 
ent. It is this present which must be realistically viewed 
by each of us, and we must have the courage to go this 
way, unploughed though it may be. We must use all 
our creative abilities and strive towards achievements 
which make for new inventions in the field of the dance. 
Such a trend of modernization is in the making. 
Broadway knows the great attraction of the beauty of 
the ballet; it also knows the demand for timeliness of 
presentation in style and action. It therefore wisely has 
on its roster such shows as “Oklahoma,” “Bloomer 
Girl,” “Up in Central Park,” “Carib Song,” and “On 
the Town.” All these shows use a happy blending of 
techniques, a rich strain of the traditional seasoned with 
the new, and here and there a dash of forthright 
modern. 
This is only a minor part of modernization, however, 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Editorials | 


HE quantity and quality of 


Implementa- 
local programs in health edu- 
Programs cation, physical education, and 


recreation is the best single index 
of professional growth. During the war much of the 
stimulating and unifying influence of state, district, 
and national conferences was missed by the person 
on the job. Our membership sensed the challenge it 
faced and offered many helpful suggestions for a sub- 
stitute for cancelled conferences. There was an ap- 
parent desire to help in furthering any plans which 
might weld us into a oneness and yet give each of our 
over eleven thousand workers an opportunity to plan 
and work. 

Working sections are not new to us. We have 
viewed the outstanding work of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics, the Dance Section, the Research 
Section, and many of our affiliated organizations. Others 
too have long been working groups. In each case 
growth has accompanied work. 

With the inspiration of these groups and the fine 
suggestions given by our members the Board of Di- 
rectors voted to establish a president’s committee to 
encourage an increasing and enlarging interest in the 
field by assisting in the planning of professional pro- 
grams that might be carried on in local areas. The 
Committee on Suggestions for the Implementation of 
Local Programs in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is composed of the presidents of the six 
district associations with the president-elect of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. serving as chairman. 

Many representative groups and all those who had 
offered suggestions were asked to submit lists of topics 
or problems that would be interesting and worth while 
to study and discuss by people in the field. These 
were pooled and analyzed. Included were the fol- 
lowing major topics: 

1. Tests and appraisal of the physical fitness of 
students. 

2. A definite precise statement with tangible items 
clearly stated of the basic minimum essentials for a 
good program of health, of physical education, and of 
recreation in the elementary school, junior and senior 
high schools, and college. 

3. A clear statement of standards for facilities in- 
cluding personnel. 

4. Federal aid in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

5. Effective public relations among the home, school, 
and community and unity in all agencies and associa- 
tions interested in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

The above list of five major topics was sent to mem- 
bers of the committee who were asked to rank their 
choices numerically. Topic number two above was 
ranked first in each case. Therefore, it is strongly 
urged that the problem of stating clearly the basic mini- 
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mum essentials of a good program be given considadl 
ation in the plans of all local associations and group 
meetings. 

Working committees should be organized. <A cul- 
minating program should be planned by March 1. A 
systematic method of securing and recording data will 
be of help. Findings should be submitted to the presi- 
dent of your district. He should also be informed 
about the resources in your area. Available speakers, 
progress reports in certain communities, financial prob- 
lems, and plans found successful in getting help in your 
local area should be made known. Exchange of such 
information will aid the committee and in turn will 
aid local efforts. 


Please do not wait for your district or state chair- 
man to inform you about these plans. Write and 
indicate that you are starting now. A carbon copy of 
your correspondence to the committee chairman will 
result in shunting your enthusiasm in other directions, 
If you prefer one of the other topics or one of your 
own choice, use it but submit your findings to help 
others. 


The members of the committee will appreciate your 
help and suggestions. We want to start now and to 
have not only a “togetherness” in our endeavor, but, 
by pooling our efforts in local committees, we hope to 
offer a constructive contribution to the thinking of our 
Association either at the Annual Convention next April 
or in a spring issue of the Journal. We need one hun- 
dred per cent help.—Helen Manley, Chairman, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri. 


T is predicted that five billion 

dollars will be spent on new 
school buildings in the next five 
years. Even in these days of 
unlimited expenditures, that is a 
sizable sum (or promise to pay). Even if gun-shy 
taxpayers influence the prediction, the amount still 
available will buy a lot of brick and mortar. The im- 
portant thing is the type of program that will go in- 
side. In the five years after war ceased in 1918, the 
school building program expanded. Machine shop and 
other vocational space was provided in half-story rooms 
left over. Gymnasiums fared a little better because 
basketball was beginning to appeal to community pride 
and interests. More than a few creditable school 
buildings owe their existence to this appeal even 
though there may be some hesitancy in admitting it. 
But dressing rooms, health facilities, and body-build- 
ing equipment were in cramped quarters under bleach- 
ers or above the boiler room. The athletic field was 
any vacant lot within x miles of the school. After 
twenty years it is apparent that the most charitable 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Professional Membership, (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 5.00 
Active Membership (including Journal)...................... . 2 
Student Membership (including Journal)...................... 1.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Student Professional (including the Journal and the 


Research Quarterly) 3.00 
Life—one installment 80.00 
10 instaMments of $10.00 each 100.00 


Student memberships must be endorsed by the head of the department. 


HIS space, usually devoted to national news items, is utilized 

in this issue to present the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers of the Representative Assembly of the A.A.H.P.E.R., the 
state association presidents, state and district membership chair- 
men, and personnel working in state departments. 

These records are presented as reported in correspondence or 
gleaned from newsletters and other sources as of December 1, 
1945. 

It is a most difficult task to keep these rosters up to date. 
Failure to report elections or appointments, changes in positions, 
and variations in dates of elections or appointments cause much 
trouble in having an accurate and complete record. It is urged 
that any changes be reported to the Executive Secretary at the 
earliest convenience. 

REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE A.A.H.P.E.R. 
(Reported as of December 1, 1945) 

The Representative Assembly of the National Association is 
composed of : 

1. Board of Directors 
National Section Chairmen 
District Association Presidents 
State Representatives 
Representatives of Affiliated Organizations 

Board of Directors 

President, William L. Hughes, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

President-Elect, Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, 
Missouri. 

Past President, A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Vice President (Health Education), Dorothy Nyswander, Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Incorporated, Walker 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President (Physical Education), Harry A. Scott, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Vice President (Recreation), Carl L. Nordly, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Ben W. Miller, 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Central District, Willard N. Greim, Board of Education, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Eastern District, William F. Meredith, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Midwest District, Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Northwest District: A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Southern District, Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 

Southwest District, Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7. 

National Section Chairmen 
(Health Education Division) 

Dental Health: Randolph G. Bishop, National Dental Hygiene 
Association, 934 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
First Aid and Safety Education: Irma Gene Nevins, American 

Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. 

Health Instruction: Mrs. Rosemary Kent, City Public Schools, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. ; 
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Mental Health: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club of Wilmington, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

School Nursing: Mildred Coyle, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

School Nutrition: Melva B. Bakkie, American Red Cross, 
Washington 13, D. C. 

School Physicians: Charles C. Wilson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York. 

Therapeutics: Caroline Sinclair, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

(Physical Education Division) 

College and University Physical Education for Men: Glenn W. 
Howard, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 

College and University Physical Education for Women: Irene 
Clayton, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Dance: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

Intramural Athletics: Milton R. Howard, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Men’s Athletics: Everett S. Dean, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

Private School Physical Education: T. John Johnson, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 

Public School Physical Education; Joseph Burns, Board of Edu- 
cation, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Women’s Athletics: Anna Espenchade, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 4, California. 

(Recreation Division) 


Camping and Outing: Ross L. Allen, Cortland State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York. 

College Recreation: Elizabeth Rodgers, 8 Water Street, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 

Industrial Recreation: John Ernst, National Cash Register, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Institutional Recreation: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club of Wil- 
mington, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Municipal Recreation: Alfred W. Wyman, Director of Recre- 
ation, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Park Recreation: Milo P. Christiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Washington, D. C. 

Private Recreation: Harold T. Friermood, The National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

School Recreation: Carl A. Troester, Jr., Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


(General Sections) 
Administration and Supervision: Alfred O. Anderson, 603 En- 
right Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 
Measurement and Evaluation: Donald I. Minnegan, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 


Professional and Public Relations: Jessie R. Garrison, State 


Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama (Chair- 
man); Major Ralph Piper, Headquarters, Seventh Service 
Command, Omaha, Nebraska (Delegate). 
Professional Education: Vivian Drenckhahn, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, New York. 
Research: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

Student: Mary McKee (Faculty Advisor), Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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It goes without saying that St. Louis has many points of 
interest to visitors—Shaw’s Garden, Forest Park, the 
Art Museum, the Jefferson Memorial, the Lindbergh 
Trophies, the Zoological Gardens, the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera, “Ol Man River,” etc.—but St. Louis welcomes 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. not because of these interesting places 
to visit but because of what the convention will mean to 
the health, physical education, and recreation programs of 
the nation. 


As a result of the war the attention of the Amer- 
ican people has been focused upon the critical need for 
fitness. Also, the delinquency problem has emphasized 
more than ever before the importance of recreation. It 
therefore follows that among the contributions the con- 
vention can make are the following: 

1. Those convening can take inventory of their exist- 
ing. programs and evaluate them in terms of the need. 

2. This evaluation having been made, the conference 
can help in charting a course of improvement. 

3. Definite and positive action at the convention will 
help to secure for workers in this field the professional 
recognition due them. 


During these trying times much stress is being placed 
upon the aims and program of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. There- 


St. Louis Welcomes the A.A.H.P.E.R. 


fore, St. Louis is doubly gratified at this time that it has 
been chosen as the city to which this conference will be 
brought this year. 

Geographically, St. Louis is near the center of the 
country; therefore, it will meet each delegate half way 
from the point of view of travel. Physical conditions 
make it impossible to do more than this, but from all 
other points of view St. Louis will meet each delegate 
far beyond the half-way mark. 

For example, at the meeting of the National Confer- 
ence Program Committee on October 15, 1945, every re- 
quest the Committee made of Philip J. Hickey, Super- 
intendent of Instruction of the St. Louis Public Schools, 
was cheerfully granted. This is evidence that St. Louis 
will go all out, rather than half out, in meeting the 
needs and wishes of the convention workers and in 
realizing the convention slogan, “Fitness for the American 
Way of Life.” 

St. Louis will do this because in doing so it will im- 
prove not only its own program of fitness but will con- 
tribute to the improvement of the health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation programs over the entire nation. 

Epwarp H. BreumMe_r, 
General Chairman, Local Committees 

Louts KirtLaus, JR. 

Convention Manager 


District Association Presidents 

Central: Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State College, Ames, Lowa. 

Eastern: George W. Ayars, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Dover, Delaware. 

Midwest: Robert Nohr, Jr., Education Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Northwest: Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Southern: Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Southwest: Hazel J. Cubberley, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 

State Representatives 
(Central District) 

Colorado: John Davis, Colorado A. & M. College, Ft. Collins ; 
A. L. Montgomery, 511 Bowen Street, Longmont. 

Iowa: Roy B. Moore, 101 Howard Street, Creston; Mrs. 
Theresa Anderson, North Side High School, Des Moines. 
Kansas: Edna McCullough, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Manhat- 

tan. 

Minnesota: Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul; A. F. Brainard, State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 

Missouri: Ruth Ann Frasier, Northeast Junior High School, 
Kansas City; Muriel Lomax, Board of Education, St. Joseph 
54. 

Nebraska: James (. Lewis, Recreation Board, City Hall, Lin- 
coln: 

North Dakota: C. T. Denton, 209 Avenue D, Bismarck. 

South Dakota: (None) 

Wyoming: (None) 

(Eastern District) 

Connecticut: Joseph Burns, 573 Connecticut Avenue, Bridge- 
port; Mrs. Marjorie Zang, Y.W.C.A., New Haven. 

Delaware: George W. Ayars, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Anthony Kupka, Board of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Julian N. Colangelo, Calvin Coolidge 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Maine: Doris Fitz, Gorham State Teachers Coilege, Gorham. 

Maryland: Mora Crossman, 1129 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore 
2, Maryland. 

Massachusetts: William Lang, 17 Ronaele Road, Medford; 
Mary E. Spencer, 511 Pleasant Street, Malden. 

New Hampshire: (None) 


New Jersey: Arthur E. Morr, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair; Margaret Millar, Board of Education, Paterson; 
George L. Ackerman, State Teachers College, Trenton. 

New York: Ellis H. Champlin, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany ; Frank Lloyd, City College, New York; Ethel T. 
Kloberg, 4 Devonshire Road, Baldwin, Long Island; Francis 
J. Moench, State Teachers College, Cortland; Carroll H. 
Smith, Public Schools, Garden City. 

Pennsylvania: Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College; C. Harold Schuler, 8211 Cadwallader Rd. 
Philadelphia; William Palmer, Shadyside Academy, Pitts- 
burg; Elna H. Nelson, State Department of Education, Har- 
risburg. 

Rhode Island: Martha Jones, 19 Pidge Avenue, Pawtucket. 

Vermont: (None) 

(Midwest District) 

Illinois: Norman Ziebell, Morton Jr. College, Cicero; Ruth 
Lins, Rockford Public Schools, Rockford; Ray O. Duncan, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Springfield: Bess 
A. Specht, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Indiana: John A. Scannell, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame; Carolyn W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Michigan: Julian Smith, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing ; Candace Roell, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 

Ohio: Paul E. Landis, State Office Building, Columbus; J. 
H. Nichols, Oberlin College, Oberlin; John B. Van Why, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield. 

West Virginia: Patrick Tork, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

Wisconsin: Elizabeth McGinness, Public Schools, Sheboygan; 
George Wolfe, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 

(Northwest District) 

Idaho: (None) 

Montana: Charles Hertler, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Helena. 

Oregon: Dorothea Lensch, 103 City Hall, Portland: Greba 
Logan, 631 N. E. Clackmas, Portland. 

Washington: Mildred B. Wohlford, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman; (Another to be selected later). 

(Southern District) 

Alabama: Jeannetta T. Land, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. : 

Arkansas: Jeff Farris, Teachers College, Conway. 
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Florida; D. R. Snyder, Dade Co. Board of Public instruction, 
jami. 
=: Gertrude Manchester, State College for Women, Mil- 


ledgeville; Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Em- 
ory University. 
Kentucky : John Heldman, Jr., 


ville. 
Louisiana: J. W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge; Mrs. Mary Bales, Southern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond. 

Mississippi: (To be elected.) ayia 

North Carolina: Julia Grout, Duke University, Durham; 
Clyde E. Mullis, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Oklahoma: Art Griffith, A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

South Carolina: Selwyn Edwards, Furman University, Green- 
ille. 

<5 W. D. Croft, R.F.D. No. 3, Box 167-A, Memphis 


12. 
Texas: Frances Wayman, Public Schools, Fort Worth 3; Don- 


University of Louisville, Louis- 


Virginia: Major Elliott V. Graves, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond; A. E. Doran, George Washington High 
School, Alexandria. 

(Southwest District) 


Arizona: J. C. Picard, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
California: Anna Espenchade, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4; Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7; Verne S. Landreth, 311 California State 
Building, Los Angeles 12; W. H. Orion, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, 14. 

Nevada: (None) 

New Mexico: Jere K. Reid, Public Schools, Carlsbad. 

Utah: Leona Holbrook, 1982 Herbert Avenue, Salt Lake City. 

Affiliated Organizations 

American Academy of Physical Education: Jay B. Nash, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York, New York. 

American Physiotherapy Association: Ellen Kelly, Public 
Schools, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

American School Health Association: C. H. Keene, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Incorporated: Walter M. Hall, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Canadian Physical Education Association: A. S. Lamb, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

College Physical Education Association: Carl P. Schott, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Delta Psi Kappa: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. 

National Association of Physical Education ‘for College 
Women: Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Frederick W. Leuh- 
ting, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Phi Delta Pi: Bernice Moss, Maternal and Child Hygiene 
Division, State Department of Health, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa: Wilbur DeTurk, 5700 Ogontz Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Society of State Directors: George W. Ayars, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Dover, Delaware. 

Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society: Marshall L. Walters, 
Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 

Y.W.C.A. Health Education Directors’ Society: Grace M. 
Palmer, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

The Editor is a non-voting member of the Representative 

Assembly. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
1945-46 
(Reported as of December 1, 1945) 
Alabama: Mrs. Jeanetta Thomas Land, Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute, Auburn. 
Arizona: J. C. Picard, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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nie Cotteral, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. , 


Arkansas: Herbert B. Schwartz, 112 E. Broadway, North Little 
Rock. 

California: H. A. Applequist, 2001 7th Avenue, Sacramento. 

Colorado: A. L. Montgomery, 511 Bowen Street, Longmont. 

Connecticut: Joseph V. Burns, Board of Education, Bridge- 
port. 

Delaware: 
Newark. 


District of Columbia: Julian N. 
High School, Washington, D. C. 
Florida: D. R. Snyder, 4815 N. W. 6th Avenue, Miami 36. 
Georgia: Ruth F. Sturgis, West Georgia College, Genola. 
Idaho: Kenneth F. Dean, Superintendent of Schools, Gennessee. 
Illinois: Bess A. Specht, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Indiana: John Scannell, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame. 
Iowa: Roy B. Moore, Creston High School, Creston. 
Kansas: R. R. Strait, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Kentucky: John Heldman, Jr., University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville. 


Louisiana: J. W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

Maine: George Albert, Portland High School, Portland. 

Maryland: Blatiche W. Drennan, 2804 Christopher, Baltimore 
14, 

Massachusetts: William Lang, 17 Ronaele Road, Medford. 

Michigan: Miss Candace Roell, Women’s Gym, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota: A. F. Brainard, State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 
Mississippi: Mrs. E. D. Hunt, Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland. 
Missouri: Muriel Lomax, Board of Education, 10th and Felix 

Street, St. Joseph 54. 
Montana: K. Elizabeth Anderson, Montana State Board of 
Health, Helena. 
Nebraska: James C. Lewis, Director, City Recreation, Lincoln. 
Nevada: Gwen Wooley, 315 South 7th Street, Las Vegas. 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Dorothy Rowe, High School, Dover. 
New Jersey: Arthur Morr, State Teachers College, Montclair. 
New Mexico: Jere K. Reid, Carlsbad City Schools, Carlsbad. 
New York: Ethel T. Kloberg, High School, Baldwin. 
North Carolina: Ruth O. Moore, State Board of Health, School 
Health Coordinating Service, Raleigh. 
North Dakota: Rose Gaffney, Public Schools, Fargo. 
Ohio: John B. Van Why, Wittenberg College, Springfield. 
Oklahoma: Flora May Ellis, A & M College, Stillwater. 
Oregon: Louis Gallo, James John School, Portland. 
Pennsylvania: C. Harold Schuler, 8211 Cadwalader Rd., Phila- 
delphia. 
Rhode Island: Martha Jones, 19 Pidge Avenue, Pawtucket. 
South Carolina: Selwyn Edwards, Furman University, Green- 
ville. 
South Dakota: Irv Nelson, Washington High, Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee: W. D. Croft, R.F.D. No. 3, Box 167-A, Memphis 12. 
Texas: Donnie Cotteral, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton. 
Utah: Mrs. Helena B. Case, Ogden High School, Ogden. 
Vermont: Stephen Zawyrucha, High School, Springfield. 
Virginia: A. E. Doran, George Washington High School, 
Alexandria. 
Washington: L. O. Wiggins, Seahurst. 
West Virginia: Patrick A. Tork, West Virginia University, 
Wisconsin: Elizabeth McGinness, North High School, She- 
boygan. 
Wyoming: Helen M. Newland, Cheyenne High School, Chey- 
enne. 
STATE AND DISTRICT MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 
(As of December 1, 1945) 

Central: Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
Colorado: Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Denver. 

Iowa: Fred Cooper, Boys’ Training School, Eldora. 
Kansas: S. Lucille Hatlestad, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh.* 


Beatrice P. Hartshorn, University of Delaware, 


Colangelo, Calvin Coolidge 
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Minnesota: Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, Muinne- 
apolis 14.* 

Missouri: (To be appointed.) * 

Nebraska: (No report) 

North Dakota: C. T. Denton, 208 Avenue D, Bismarck.* 

South Dakota: (No report) 

Wyoming: (No report) 

Eastern: Mazie V. Scanlan, Board of Education, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey.* 

Connecticut: Joseph Burns, Board of Education, Bridgeport, 
Josephine Rogers, Connecticut University, Storrs.* 

Delaware: Helen Pierce, Wilmington High School, Wilming- 
ton.* 

District of Columbia: Mrs. Ruth Sides, Anacostia High School, 
Washington, D. C.* 

Maine: Roberta Scott, Westbrook Jr. College, Portland.* 

Maryland: Mora Crossman, 1129 North Calvert Street, Balti- 
more 2. 

Massachusetts: (No report) 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Dorothy Rowe, High School, Dover. 

New Jersey: Marian Purbeck, Board of Education, Hacken- 
sack.* 

New York: Francis J. Moench, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land.* 

Pennsylvania: Wilfred Collin, 2347 77th Ave., Philadelphia.* 

Rhode Island: Martha Jones, 19 Pidge Avenue, Pawtucket.* 

Vermont: (No report) 

Midwest: C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Urbana.* 

Illinois: Jane Axtell, Oak Park High School, Oak Park.* 

Indiana: John V. Magnabosco, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie. 

Michigan: (Miss) Lee Youngs, Denby High School, Detroit.* 

Ohio: Ruth Helsel, Wittenberg College, Springfield.* 

West Virginia: Patrick Tork, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown.* 

Wisconsin: George Wolfe, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee. 

Northwest: Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Idaho: Mrs. Marian Ritchie, College of Idaho, Caldwell. 

Montana: Schubert R. Dyche, Montana State College, Boze- 
man.* 

Oregon: Pearl Atkinson, 2125 N.E. Everett Street, Portland 
15.* 

Washington: Tom Guerin, Junior Senior High School, Renton.* 

Southern: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia. 

Alabama: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Arkansas: Jeff Farris, State Department of Education, Little 
Rock.* 

Florida: E. Benton Salt, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Georgia: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Emory 
University.* 

Kentucky Elizabeth Furber, Public Schools, Covington. 

Louisiana: Mrs. Vesta Bourgeois, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette.* 

Mississippi: Russell Lyons, Old Capitol Building, Jackson.* 

North Carolina: Ruth O. Moore, State Board of Health, 
Raleigh.* 

Oklahoma: Art Griffith, Aklahoma A & M, Stillwater. 

South Carolina: (No report) 

Tennessee: W. D. Croft, R.F.D. No. 3, Box 172-A, Mem- 
phis 12.* 

Texas: Mary Francis Hill, University of Texas, Austin. 

Virginia: Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins College. 


Southwest: Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los. Angeles.* 

Arizona: John L. Barringer, Tucson High School, Tucson.* 

California: Kenyon Smith, 735 S. Wilton Place, Los Angeles.* 

Nevada: Elsa Sameth, University of Nevada, Reno. 


New Mexico: Vada Lloyd, Highlands University, 213 Hickory 
Street, Santa Fe. 


Utah: Oreta Hall, 350 West Fifth Street, Logan. 
*Have accepted 1945-46 quotas. 


State Department of Education. 


'D. O’Neal, Kellogg Project, State Department of Education. 


PERSONAL ADMINISTERING STATE PROGRAMS OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Reported as of December 1, 1945) 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa. | 
tion, State Department of Education; John M. Gibson, Director 
Division of Public Health Education, State Department of 
Health; W. L. Davis, Supervisor, School-Community Health 
Education, Kellogg Project, State Department of Education, 
Juneau, Alaska 
Violet S. Hoar, Health Education Supervisor, State Depart. 
ment of Education. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Frank R. Williams, Health Education Consultant, State De. 
partment of Health. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lt. Clifford Blackburn (Military Service), Jeff Farris, Acting, 


Denver, Colorado 
Isabel Young Masten, Kellogg Project, State Department 
of Education. 
Los Angeles, California 
Lt. Comdr. W. H. Orion (Military Service), and Verne 
Landreth, Chief, Division of Physical and Health Education, 
and Winifred Van Hagen, Chief, Bureau of Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls, State Department of Education; Mrs. Anne 
Wilson Haynes, Public Health Education, State Department 
of Health; Mrs. Cecyl Nelson, Kellogg Project, State De 
partment of Education. 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 
G. C. Lockridge, Director, Physical Education and Recreation 
(Division of Schools), State Department of Education. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles J. Prohaska, Supervisor of Health Education, and 
Frances Foley, Assistant Supervisor of Health’ Education; and 
Ruth Byler, Assistant Supervisor in charge of Health and 
Physical Education; and John Peter (Military Leave), State 


Department of Education; Elizabeth Nickerson, Director, Public | 
| Mabe 


Health Education, State Department of Health. 


Dover, Delaware 
George W. Ayars, Director, Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; Mrs. Katherine B. Franklin, 
Director, Public Health Education, State Department of Health. 
District of Columbia 
Anthony Kupka, Director, Health and Physical Education, 


Board of Education; Melvin P. Isaminger, Director, Public 


Health Education, City Department of Health. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lt. Joe Hall (Military Leave), and E. Benton Salt, Acting 
Director, Health and Physical Education, State Department of 
Education; Mrs. Elsie Withey, Director, Public Health Educa- 
tion, State Department of Health. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Mayola Center, Acting Director, Public Health Education, 
State Department of Health. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
W. Tate Robinson, Director, Health Education, State De 
partment of Education. 
Boise, Idaho 
Miss Margery Spencer, Kellogg Project, State Department 
of Education. 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ray Duncan, Director of Health and Physical Education; 
and Elsa Schneider, Assistant Director of Health and Physical 
Education; and Norman R. Barkdoll, Assistant Director of 
Health and Physical Education; and Foster Keagle, Assistant 
Director of Health and Physical Education, State Department 
of Education; Mrs. Leona East, Chief, Division of Public 
Health Education, State Department of Health; Mrs. Hazel 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Robert Yoho, Director, Division of Health and Physical 
Education; and Dale Harmon, Health and Physical Education; 
and Lucretia A. Saunders, Health Education; and Charity E. 
Runden, Health Education; and Cecelia C. Conrath, Health 
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i and State DVepart- 
OF Department of Education epa 
~° Des Moines, lowa The National Association of Physical Education for 
W. W. Schultz, Director, Public Health Education, State College Women has set up a special committee to assist 
Educa. De rtment of Health. service women who are returning to the teaching of phys- 
irector, y Been Topeka, Kansas ical education and recreation, so that they may find the 
ent off May Hare, Coordinator, Health Education, State Department right position as quickly as possible. 
Health of Education; Bertha Campbell, Director, Public Health Edu- All Journal readers are urged to inform about this com- 
1cation, cation; and May Hare, Coordinator, Health Education, State mittee any service women known to them who are trained 
Department of Health. in our profession and who are in search of positions. 
Depart. Louisville, Kentucky Also, readers are urged to tell persons who are seek- 
Hambleton Tapp, Director of Health Education, State De- ing women physical education and recreation teachers. 
rtment of Education; J. W. Kelly, Director, Bureau of Refer all interested persons to the Committee Chairman, 
ite De-} pyblic Health Education, State Department of Health ; Hamble- Miss Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Ne- 
ton Tapp, Kellogg Project, State Department of Education. braska. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana - 
Acting} Caro Lane, Acting Supervisor, Physical Education; and Lt. _ Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Simon A. McNeely (Military Leave), State Department of Ken Scott, Director of Health and Physical Education, State 
Education; Marion Souza, Kellogg Project, State Department Department of Education; Miss Vada Floyd, Kellogg Project, 
rtment | of Education. _ State Department of Education. 
Augusta, Maine Albany, New York 
Mrs. Ford Campbell, Director, Division of Public Health Ellis Champlin, Acting Director of Health and Physical 
Verne | Education, State Department of Health. Education; and E. A. Bauer, Ruth Abernathy, Caswell M. 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland Miles, Arthur J. Muller, Elizabeth G. Rodgers, Supervisors of 
Educa- Thomas Ferguson, Supervisor of Physical Education and Physical Education and Recreation, State Department of Edu- 
Anne} Recreation; and Ethel E. Sammis, Assistant Supervisor of cation; B. R. Rickards, Director, Public Health Education, 
rtment } Physical Education and Recreation, State Department of Educa- State Department of Health. 
¢ De} tion; Pauline Hobbs, Public Relations Assistant, State De- Raleigh, North Carolina 
partment of Health. Charles Spencer, Advisor, Physical Education and Health 
Boston, Massachusetts Education; and Ruth O. Moore, Assistant Advisor, Health and 


“eation Daniel J. Kelly, Supervisor of Physical Education ; and Ralph Physical Education; and Delores Hines, Assistant Advisor of 
C. Colson, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, State | Health Education (Negro), State Department of Education; 
Department of Education; Jean V. Latimer, Coordinator, Public Helen Martikainen, Director, Public Health Education, State 
n, and | Health Education, State Department of Health. Department of Health; Mrs. Albertine McKellar, Assistant 


1; and : ae Advisor of Health; and Ralph J. Andrews, Kellogg Project, 
Lansing, Michigan : 

‘an Julian Smith, Director of Health, Physical Education, and State Department of Education. 

Public Recreation, State Department of Education; Marjorie Delavan, Bismarck, North Dakota 
Director, Public Health Education, State Department of Health ; W. L. Jacobson, Director of Secondary Education, State 
Mabel E. Rugen, Kellogg Project, State Department of Educa- Department of Education; Bernardine Cervinski, Division of 

k | tion. Health Education, State Department of Health. 

cation, j St. Paul, Minnesota Columbus, Ohio 

inklin, Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, Paul Landis, Supervisor of Physical and Health Education; 

lealth. | and Recreation, State Department of Education; D. A. Duke- and Helen Coops, Director, Health Education, State Department 


| low, Director, Public Health Education, State Department of of Education and State Department of Health; Elsie Gottshall, 
me | Health; Clarence Nelson, Kellogg Project, State Department of | Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, Kellogg 


) Education. Project, State Department of Education. 
| Jackson, Mississippi Oklahoma City, Oklahoma — 
D. V. Galloway, Director, Health Education; and Eleanor Mr. Arguyle Seikel, School Health Coordinator, State De- 


ete Hassell, Associate Director, Health Education; and D. R. partment of Education; W. D. Hayes, Director, Public Health 
Patterson, Coordinator, Health and Physical Education; and oe +“ — of “ys Arguyle Seikel, Kel- 
Russell Lyons, Physical Education; and R. G. Lowery, Super- ogg Froject, state Fay Fr ucation. 

intendent, Teacher Training in School Health Service; and ortiand, Uregon 


: £ Educa- Harold A. Bishop and Dorotha Moore, Co-directors, State 
Department of Education; Helen Dempster, Supervisor of 


Chu, Special Health Instructor Projects, State Department of Edu- 


» De Carl Fox, Supervisor of Health, Capt. Forrest G. Stith cin Rn gg Health Education Consultant, State 
‘ (Military Leave), State Department of Education; P. F. a 


Rector, Director, Public Health Education, State Department 32. Melee 


of Health. and Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, Senior Advisor in Health and 
Physical Education; and Mildred S. Coyle, Advisor of School 

_Charles Hertler, Director, Physical Education and Recrea- Nursing, State Department of Education; Mrs. Edna M. Kech 

ition; | 00, State Department of Education; Maud A. Brown, Di- Chief, Division of Health Education, State Department of 


ysical rector, Piiblic Health Education, State Department of Health; 


Schubert Dyche, Director, Health, Kellogg Project, State De- Hest. 


or of : Columbia, South Carolina 

istant | Pattment of Education. 7 David G. Phillips, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 

tment _ Lincoln, Nebraska : tion, State Department of Education; Dr. Hayne, Director, 

>ublic } Nina Lamkin, Director, Public Health Education, State De- Public Health Education, State Department of Health. 

Hazel § partment of Health; Rudolph L. Fredstrom, Kellogg Project, Pierre, South Dakota 

ation, | State Department of Education. I. R. Vaughn, Director, Public Health Education, State 
Trenton, New Jersey Department of Health. 

ysical Wilson G. Guthrie, Director of Health, Safety, and Physical | Nashville, Tennessee 

tion; f§ Education; and William P. Uhler, Jr., Associate Director; Fred T. Brown, Supervisor, Division of Health and Physical 

ty E.f and Lula P. Dilworth, Associate Director of Health Education, Education, State Department of Education; Robert H. White, 

ealth § State Department of Education. Consultant, Health Education, State Department of Health. 
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Austin, Texas 
S. B. Culpepper, Director of Health and Physical Education; 
and D. K. Brace, General Consultant, State Department of 
Education; L. E. Bracy, Director, Bureau of Public Health 
Education, State Department of Health; S. B. Culpepper, Jr., 
Kellogg Project, State Department of Education. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Glen W. Arnett, Director, Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education. 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Mrs. Alice Coutts Aldrich, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, State Department of Education; Dorothy 
M. Davis, Director of Kellogg Foundation, Health Education 
Program, State Department of Education. : 
Richmond, Virginia 
Major E. V. Graves, Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education; and Howard G. Richardson, Assistant Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education; and Lester E. Kibler, 
Assistant Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, State 
Department of Education; J. C. Funk, Director, Public Health 
Education, State Department of Health; Thomas G. Bennett, 
Health Consultant, Kellogg Project, State Department of 
Education. 


= Olympia and Seattle, Washington 
sf Nora Hall, Supervisor of Health and Recreation, State De- 
va partment of Education, Olympia; Mrs. Alice Edwards Spillane, 
Director, Public Health Education, State Department of Health, 
Seattle; Nora Hall, Supervisor of Health and Recreation, 
Kellogg Project, State Department of Education, Olympia. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Mrs. Ruth Franz, Director of Public Health Education; 
and Annette King, Director of Publicity, State Department of 
Health; Katherine Steinbicker, State Consultant, Kellogg Proj- 
ect, State Department of Education. 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Warren H. Southworth, Health Coordinator, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Catherine K. Campbell, Assistant, Health 
Education, State Department of Health; Warren H. South- 
worth, Health Coordinator, Kellogg Project, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Eastern District + 
Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


NEW YORK « « By Alfred G. Andrews 

The Southern, Southeastern, and Central Zones of the New 
York State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation held fall meetings recently and voted changes in 
the state association. At these meetings Mr. Ellis Champlin, 
Acting State Director, spoke on physical education after the war. 

Throughout the state various groups of physical education 
teachers contributed their bit to the American Education Week 
programs of the various teacher associations. 

The New York State Association has accepted its quota 
for the national membership drive and is leaving no stone 
unturned in its effort to reach its pledge for 1946. 

The State Association Conference will be held in Syracuse 
on January 31, February 1 and 2, 1946. President Kloberg 
has appointed the following chairmen of the various commit- 
tees: Membership, Francis Moench, Cortland State Teachers 
College ; Consultation, Alice Backus, Plattsburg State Teachers 
College; Student Section, Virginia Harvey, Russell Sage Col- 
lege; Visual Aids, Grace Lecomte, Waterveliet High School; 
Constitution, C. R. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Auditing, Cornelia Breen, Utica; Publicity and Public 
Relations, Alfred G. Andrews, DeWitt; Nominating, Arthur 
Lynch, Bronxville; Resolutions, E. H. Hastings, New York 
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City; Ways and Means, Millard Rogers, Syracuse University: 
Program, Harry Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Education Exhibits, Mary Bowen, Syracuse; Hospitality, Mar. 
guerite Vollmer, Oceanside ; Luncheons, Dorothy Hettler, Syra- 
cuse; Banquet, Harold Gebhardt, Syracuse; Registration, 
Alberta Mulqueen, Salamanca; Information, Mildred Chacona, 
Syracuse. 

The New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation is looking forward to a large state and 
national membership for the coming year in addition to a very 
active state organization. 


NEW JERSEY . . . . . . . . . By Grace E. Jones 

On Saturday, December 1, 1945, at 10 a.m. the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education held a section 
meeting in conjunction with the Annual Convention of the 
New Jersey Education Association in Como Hall of the Hotel 
Chelsea in Atlantic City. The theme for the meeting was 
“The Contribution of Physical Education to Human Relation. 
ships” and the presiding chairman was George L. Ackerman 
of Trenton State Teachers College. The speakers were Arthur 
E. Morr, association president, Wilson G. Guthrie, William P. 
Uhler, Jr., Martha Gable, John S. Herron, and Jay B. Nash, 
The final number on the program was a film entitled “Cap 
You Take It?” 

Another successful meeting of the association was the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Convention held Friday, December 7, 
1945, at the New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick. This conference ,was an all-day affair 
with a morning session from 9:30 to 12, a luncheon, and an 
afternoon session from 2 to 5. The theme was “Postwar 
Adjustments in the Field of Physical Education and Health,” 
Among the speakers were Robert C. Clothier, President of 
Rutgers University, Margaret T. Corwin, Dean of New Jersey 
College for Women, Bertha Lawrence of the N.J.E.A., and 
Peter V. Karpovich of Randolph Field, Texas. The day was 
a most successful one and great credit is due to Margaret 
Millar, the chairman of the Program Committee. 

The New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation published an unusually fine newsletter in November. 
The editor, Paul P. Bogatko, and his staff are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Marianna G. Packer retired from Trenton State Teachers 
College on October 1. The announcement was received with 
regret and with pleasure by the Council of the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education. We are re- 
gretful because of Miss Packer’s withdrawal from association 
affairs. We are pleased because retirement will mean time for 
her to do all the things her busy life never permitted her to do. 

Miss Packer will be remembered for many things. She was 
the competent associate in health and physical education when 
Dr. F. W. Maroney was state director in New Jersey. She was 
a forceful member of the faculty of the Montclair schools. 
She has been in the department of health and physical education 
at Trenton State Teachers College for twenty-two years. She 
was vice president of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation the year Henry Greer died just before the convention 
opened. She had to take over the conduct of the convention and 
she did it valiantly. 

She was President of the New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education. During her presidency she 
established working committees which are still functioning. 

She has served many years on the Council of the State 
Association and its deliberations were improved by her wisdom. 

Her interests go far beyond health and physical education. 
The Alumni Council of George School, the Trenton Girl Scout 
Council, and the Y. W. C. A. have also enjoyed the benefits 
of Miss Packer’s endeavors. 

Among the many tributes which will be written of Miss 
Packer, none is more sincere than this from the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education. Miss Packer 
brought sincerity, dignity, and efficiency to every task. She 
was the valiant, gracious lady, always, and we will miss her. 

Our wish for her is long years of happiness in doing what 
she wants to do; and rich years of harvesting the kindness, the 
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thoughtfulness, the nice consideration of others which she 
gwed so consistently. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

An Institute in Health Education, sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Tuberculosis League, is to be held at Simmons College, 
Boston, from February 4 through March 29. The first five 
weeks of this Institute will be devoted to lectures and discussions 
by local and national experts, and the remaining three weeks, 
to supervised field work. 

The primary purpose of the course is to train assistants 
in health education to work under supervision in the tuberculosis 
associations of Massachusetts. However, the training program 
will also be open to any education workers in the tuberculosis 
feld desiring a brush-up course. Health workers in other vol- 
yntary agencies and in the official agencies of Massachusetts 
are also invited to attend all or part of the Institute. 

Inquiries regarding the detailed program and enrollment in 
the Institute should be addressed to the Massachusetts Tuber- 
culosis League, 1148 Little Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Maloise Sturdevant Dixon 

Two important acts affecting the health and physical 
education program were adopted by the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania in 1945. A signal advance in health educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth came on June 1, 1945, with the 
signing of Act 425 (H. B. 171), known as the Health Act. 
This legislation provides for extensive medical and dental 
examination of school-age children who are, or should be, 
members of Grades I, III, V, VII, IX and XI, in both 
public and private schools. It also makes provision for medical 
examination of teachers and school employes once every 
two years. The Act requires that the medical examiner 
shall be assisted by a registered nurse, and the dental examiner 
by a registered nurse, dental hygienist, or other qualified person. 


The physician is permitted to examine not more than four 
children, the dentist not more than eight, in one hour. In 
addition to the Health Act, the 1945 General Assembly 
passed a bill (H. B. 908), now known as Act 426, creating 
an advisory health council in school districts of the first, 
second, and third classes, and in schools under county super- 
intendents. These councils are charged with the dual respon- 
sibility of studying health needs revealed through medical and 
dental examinations, and providing for an effective follow-up 
program. Council members are to include representatives 
from medical and dental associations, social organizations, 
parent-teacher groups, service clubs, veterans’ associations 
and similar agencies within the area served. 

It is hoped that these statutes, following close upon the 
advent of the postwar period, will furnish the legal nucleus 
from which an adequate statewide health service program 
may evolve. 

Governor Martin has signed Senate Bill 294 giving a 
grant-in-aid of $100,000 to the human nutrition studies carried 
on by the Ellen H. Richards Institute, The Pennsylvania 
State College. The bill was sponsored by Senator Letzler. 
A previous bill passed in 1943, sponsored by Senator Kep- 
hart, gave an equal sum for this important nutrition study. 
Both the Letzler and the Kephart acts emphasized nutrition 
studies and demonstration with industrial workers and with 
growing children, the two groups most affected by the war. 
Director of the Ellen H. Richards Institute and heading the 
Pennsylvania mass studies in human nutrition is Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack, nationally known in the field of nutrition and 
professor of chemistry at The Pennsylvania State College, 
on whom honorary membership in the Central District of 
the P.S.A.H.P.E.R. recently was conferred. 

Dr. Elna Nelson, formerly director of health and physical 
education at Bloomsburg State Teachers College, has been 
appointed chief of health and physical education in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, replacing Dr. J. Wynn 
_Fredericks, who resigned to accept a position at the University 
of Southem California in Los Angeles at the termination 
of his military leave. Active in the newly created position 
of senior adviser in health and physical education for the 
State is Dr. Elizabeth Zimmerli, whose initial undertaking 
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At the last meeting of the Executive Board held in 
New York on ‘October 13, 1945, it was decided to di- 
vorce the editing of the Eastern District news from the 
duties of the Secretary-Treasurer. It was the unanimous 
decision of the Executive Board to appoint Mr. John N. 
Richards, Sr., Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey, as Eastern District news 
editor. Mr. Richards will assume the duties of the im- 
portant post January 1, 1946. We congratulate him on 
his new assignment and assure him that all of our state 
editors will give him their full cooperation. 


_ tuberculosis. 


is a revision of the physical education syllabi at both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Dr. Harry W. West of Altoona 
has been named successor to the late Dr. A. H. Stewart 
as secretary of health. 

Sponsored by the Pennsylvania Department of Health, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, and the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics at The Pennsylvania State 
College, the first annual health education workship was held 
during the 1945 Penn State summer session. Classroom 
teachers, school administrators, health educators, school nurses, 
public health leaders, and social workers comprised the per- 
sonnel of the attending group. Co-directors of the Work- 
shop, Mrs. Edna M. Kech, Director, Division of Health and 
Education, Pennsylvania Department of Health, and Dr. 
Arthur F. Davis, Professor of Physical Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College, are convinced that the project 
was outstanding in its contribution to the state, the communi- 
ties, and the various interests represented. The program was 
arranged to include distinctive guest speakers during morning 
sessions, with group problem-solving conferences in the after- 
noons. Exhibits were displayed by four cooperating agencies: 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Health, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, the Pennsylvania 
Division of the American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
and the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society. These organi- 
zations distributed health instruction source materials, pre- 
sented relevant films, and augmented the workshop staff by 
providing consultants in these special areas. A feature of 
the workshop, under the direction of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health, was an x-ray clinic for the discovery of 
This service was extended without cost to 
members of the workshop employees of The Pennsylvania 
State College and citizens of the community. To see the 
modern 35-millimeter film technique in use proved a valuable 
educational experience for those 366 persons who took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for examination. 

The annual state association convention held in Philadelphia 
early in December brought to successful termination the 
first fiscal year of Pennsylvania’s county plan of professional 
organization, inaugurated by the association president, Dr. 
Lloyd M. Jones. Membership increased during the year to 
nearly 1000, and stimulating county meetings were held from 
time to time in different areas of the state. Especially active 
have been groups in Erie County under the leadership of 
Edward Abramoski and Lowell C. Drake, while Philadelphia 
has responded creditably to the efforts of publicity director- 
Martha Gable. 

Honorary state association membership was conferred on 
six persons at the annual meeting in recognition of their 
meritorious contributions in the field of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation: James C. Ainsworth, Y. M. C. A,, 
Erie; J. H. Bialas, Board of Education, Pittsburgh; C. Her- 
man Grose, Superintendent of Schools, Erie; John B. Kelly, 
Philadelphia, leader in civilian defense throughout the war 
period; Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia; and Samuel Weiss, congressman from Philadelphia, 
through whose efforts the School Health Act became a 
reality. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation seeks exchange periodicals or contributions 
from other states. Letters to the editors have expressed 
gratifying appreciation concerning this quarterly publication. 
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Please address communications to the Associate Editor, Dr. 
Maloise Sturdevant Dixon, Ellen H. Richards Institute, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Southwest District 
Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 
ARIZONA By Violet Ramsey 

The annual meeting of the Arizona Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held Saturday, De- 
cember 1, in Phoenix. President Catherine Wilkinson presided 
over the meeting. Dr. Jesse F. Williams was guest speaker. 
Dr. Williams addressed one of the convention sessions of 
the Arizona Education Association in Phoenix in 1936, when 
he was professor of physical education at Columbia. Since 
then he has resigned and is living in California. 

The opening business session was called to order at 10 
AM. Norris J. Steverson, Tucson, read the minutes of the 
1944 annual meeting and gave the treasurer’s report. A number 
of proposed changes to the constitution of the organization was 
given by Ted Bailey of Tucson Senior High School. Legis- 
lative plans for securing a state director of health, physical 
education, and recreation, were given by the chairman of the 
legislative committee, R. H. Lavik, Arizona State College at 
Tempe. Membership Chairman John L. Barringer, Tucson 
Senior High School, gave a report on national and state mem- 
berships. 

Following the election of officers for the ensuing year, short 
talks on health, athletic, and recreation subjects were given 
by Dr. Hilda H. Kroeger, director of the Division of Maternal 
and Child’s Health, State Department of Health; R. T. 
Gridley, Tucson, and Odd S. Halseth, Superintendent of 
Parks and Public Recreation, Phoenix. 

Dr. Williams spoke at the membership luncheon in the Manor 
Room of Hotel Adams. Following this, the executive com- 
mittee held a short meetirig. 


On November 17, the University of Arizona at Tucson en- 


tertained the parents of University students with a Mothers’ © 


and Dads’ Day Program. The department of physical and 
health education for women held Open House for the parents 
in the women’s building with a program consisting of a 
brief dance demonstration by members of the dance classes 
and Orchesis Club, a match hockey game, and match tennis 
games. 


The Thirty-Third Annual Tournament of the Southwestern 
Tennis Association for the 1945 Sectional Championships was 
held at the University of Arizona, Tucson, on November 16, 
17, and 18. The entry was the largest in recent years because 
of the fact that travel is possible again. Nick Carter, San 
Diego, won the men’s singles championship from Gayle R. 
Kellogg, also of San Diego, 5-7, 6-4, 7-5. Carter teamed with 
Roy Grimes, San Diego, to win the men’s doubles by defeating 
James John and Norman Wendell, Santa Monica, 6-2, 5-7, 6-2. 
Another Californian, Nancy Chaffee, a 16-year-old from 
Ventura, defeated Margaret Varner, El Paso, Texas, in the 
junior girls’ singles. Miss Varner, however, had no trouble in 
retaining the women’s singles championship by defeating her 
cousin, Mary Cunningham, of the University. Frank Barger, 
El Paso, won the junior boys’ championship from Bill Steven- 
son, Arizona, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2. Barger and Bill Fairley, El Paso, 
defeated Frank Iaccino and Stevenson of the University, 6-1, 
6-2, in the junior boys’ doubles. Mary Bell and Virginia 
Caldwell of Tucson, defeated Helen Edwards and Kay Pfeifer, 
of the University of Arizona, in a bitter struggle, 9-11, 10-8, 
6-0, to win the women’s doubles. Coy Mullen and Joan 
Nesmith of El Paso were unable to finish their, match with 
Irma Padres and Shirley Slyofsky of Tucson in the finals of 


the junior girls’ doubles because of darkness. The match Was 
tied at five games each in the third set. After trying for 
eight years, John P. Rule, Huntington Park, California, wop 
the veterans’ singles from Dr. Ernest C. Butt, Rendona B 
7-5, 7-5. Price Colvin, Phoenix, captured the junior veterany 
singles from Joe Pennies, El Paso, 6-4, 6-3. 

Next year’s southwestern tennis tournament will be held 
in Phoenix sometime in November. This decision was reache 
by the Southwestern Tennis Association at a meeting hej 
at Tucson on November 17. George Judson, Jr., Phoenj 
was elected president of the association. George White, directo, 
of athletics at the University of New Mexico, is vice presidnt, 
and Mrs. Robert Yount, secretary-treasurer. 

Miss Catherine A. Wilkinson, president of the Arizom 


‘Association, attended the ninth annual fall conference of th 


Southern Section of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, which was held in Lo 
Angeles November 17. She is serving as secretary-treasure; 
of the association’s Southwest District executive committee, 
embracing California, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, ané 
Utah. 

Mr. L. Cedric Austin, and Mr. Odd Halseth, of the De 
partment of Parks and Recreation, Phoenix, attended the 
Southern California-Arizona Section of the National Recre. 
ation Association Conference which was held September 2 
at Long Beach. This was the first meeting in several years 
due to wartime conditions. Through this round-table con. 
ference much information was gained on the problems in recre- 
ation. 

The Department of Parks and Recreation, Phoenix, is con- 
ducting a volleyball league for both men and women. These 
games will be played in the gym of the Service Men’ 
Center, 339 West Washington Street. Marie Browning is 
the director for the women’s league and Arlie Gailbreath js 
the director for the men’s league. The women’s games are 
on Monday and Wdnesday evenings, and the men’s on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. 

The first of the Valley of the Sun series of square dances 
was held in the Shrine Auditorium. Music for the program 
was provided by Viola Ruth and her Westerners’ orchestra. 

Boys of the Salt River valley will have a baseball school at 
Coronado Park, Phoenix, staged under the supervision of 
George Carlin, recently named Arizona semipro baseball com- 
missioner; L. Cedric Austin, city recreation director; and 
Earl Maloney of the American Legion. A group of pro 
and former pro baseball players has been lined up to coach 
the boys in various aspects of baseball. Thornton Lee, White 
Sox pitcher, will have charge of the pitching prospects. Bill 
Delancey, former St. Louis Cardinal catcher, will coach the 
catching prospects. Joe Hunt, state tax commissioner who 
is better known for his playing in softball rather than base- 
ball, will be in charge of the first basemen: Conrad Flippen, 
all-around athlete of Phoenix Union High School, will take 
over the other infielders. Jack Jacobs and Cliff Prather, 
both well known in baseball ranks in Arizona, will instruct 
the outfielders. 

The schedule of Boys’ and Girls’ Athletic Leagues and 
Tournaments for the school season of 1945-46 has been organ- 
ized by L. Cedric Austin, director of recreation in Phoenix. 
Games will be played after school hours, 4 to 5:30 PM, 
with schedules and tournaments adjusted to meet each team 
requirement. The schedule is as follows: 

Touch football—League play begins October 1, tournament, 
November 12. In all classes boys play either with six, nine, 
or eleven players. 

Basketball: Christmas tournament, December 26, played at 
Y.M.C.A.; league play, January 2, 1946; tournament, Feb 
ruary 11, 1946; special basketball league, Verde Park League 
games played under lights, younger and older boys not play- 
ing on other teams. Single elimination tournaments December 6. 
Volleyball (boys and girls) : league play, October 1; tourna 
ment play, December 1 to 22. 

Hard baseball: league, March 1; tournament, April. 

Track and field (boys and girls): Saturday, meets a 
Phoenix Union High School Stadium; March 9, 23, 30, and 
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April 13; Greenway classification to be used. 

Softball: league play, April 1; tournament, May 6. 

Tennis (boys and girls): Singles play, open to all who have 
not reached their 15th birthday prior to January 1, 1945, for 
1945 play, and open to those not having reached their 15th 
birthday prior to January 1, 1946, for 1946 play; matches at 
Encanto Tennis Center; no entry fee; balls furnished. Dates: 
Nov. 17 and Dec. 15, 1945; Jan. 12, Feb. 16, March 16, and 
April 20, 1946. All dates are subject to change if unforeseen 
activities or unusual weather conditions make the following of 
this schedule difficult. 

Miss Virginia M. Kling, of the Department of Physical and 
Health Education for Women, University of Arizona, is again 
serving as state. representative of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. Miss Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona, 
is state basketball chairman, and Miss Margaret Thorsen is the 
state bowling chairman. 


CALIFORNIA . By Beth Hightower: 

Meeting in Fresno with state president “Hack” Applequist 
the executive committee of the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation approved the camping group 
as an affiliate to the state organization. At the same meeting, 
the executive committee voted to accept 867 as the member- 
ship quota for the National Association. This represented a 
gain of 150 over last year. Kenyor Smith was elected to 
serve as membership chairman. Evidence of a return to the 
normal was evident in the announcement that at the January 
meeting the committee would lay plans for a state conference. 
Tentatively set for the southern area, the conference will mark 
the resumption of the over-all state meetings which were given 
up during the war. The executive board acted on a recom- 
mendation of the Public Relations Committee relative to aa- 
vising school administrators of the need for maintenance of 
a high professional standard in selecting personnel to positions 
in health, physical education, and recreation. 


With the naming of Louise Cobb as an associate editor, 
CAHPER will have a representative on the staff of the 
Journal of Secondary Education. David Snyder has accepted 
an appointment to represent CAHPER in the California Teach- 
ers Association. 


In response to an invitation by James Dent, principal of 
Campbell Union High School, who is now making a study of 
classroom results in physical education for the Principals and 
Superintendents Association, David Cox discussed certain prob- 
lems at the recent meeting of school administrators in Gilroy. 
It is the plan of the principals (1) to set up standards for 
adequate physical education programs in all schools, (2) to 
check present practices against standards already set up by 
the state department, (3) to investigate and publicize model 
programs, (4) to interest the State Department of Education 
or the universities in sponsoring a summer workshop for 
physical education teachers with emphasis on teaching meth- 
ods rather than philosophies, .(5) to seek an agreement as to 
the proper place of interscholastic contests in the program, 
(6) to make a study of functional tests. Leo Harris, prin- 
cipal of Fresno High School, will head the preliminary 
investigation. 

_The Northern California Field Hockey Association has 
picked up the threads of its pre-war program. A group of 
25 women meet each Sunday at the University of California. 
Playing with the group is Dr. Anna Espenchade, who recently 
returned from a New York meeting of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. 


The University of Southern California was the scene of 
a basketball clinic on October 15. One hundred and fifty 
attended the program which included movies of floor patterns, 
demonstration of teaching skills, and an interpretation of rules. 
Mrs. Forrest Dulton Poorman arranged the program with the 
assistance of Rosalie Vance, Orsie Thomson, Lois Messler, 
and Helen Menees. 

The southern section, CAHPER, held its ninth annual fall 
conference, Saturday, November 17, at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. The conference was an approved institute for 
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teachers in the schools of Los Angeles City and County and 
certain adjoining communities. Presided over “by southern 
section president Lola Steiner, the conference featured a “Pro- 
gram for All American Youth.” A crowd of 750 heard Dr. 
C. H. McCloy’s address on the topic “What the War Has 
Taught Us Concerning Physical Education.” Guest speaker 
Carroll Bryant talked on “The Role of Aquatics in Tomorrow’s 
Fitness.” Among the section speakers were Lt. (j.g.) Jane 
Shurmer, Lt. Comdr. H. E. Billig, Roy Sorenson, and Dr. 
Bernice Moss. Edwin C. Lear, operatic tenor, was guest 
singer at the conference luncheon. The Los Angelés conference 
was chosen by the Southwest District executives for a fall 
meeting. President Hazel Cubberley presided. 

From the state office comes word that Winifred Van Hagen, 
chief of Bureau of Physical Education for Girls, is preparing 
a new manual for physical education in elementary schools. 
The publication will replace the manual published in 1929 with 
Neilson and Van Hagen as co-authors. 

The State Department of Education has set up a division 
of Audio-Visual Education where a set of slides can be 
made for as little as $75. More use of visual aids has been 
made by coaches than by any other group of teachers, it 
is reported. 

Through a cooperative arrangement between the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation and the California Department of Edu- 
cation, a community health education project has been set up 
in seven counties adjacent to Fresno. The supervisor of this 
project is Mrs. Cecyl Nelson. A story of the far-reaching 
effects of this health project came from Fred Bever, Stanislaus 
curriculum coordinator, who states that Mrs. Flint, Dean of 
Boys, Turlock High School, had been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the block letter society. In Stanislaus County, the 
Adult Education Department has sponsored a series of dis- 
cussions on problems of family relationships. 

Some of the state units, inactive during war years, have 
been revived. Among them is the Sacramento unit under the 
leadership of Mrs. Evelyn Maas. 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Rosabel Steinhauer, N.S.W.A. State Representative for New 
Jersey, has sent the following information concerning N.S.W.A. 
activities in that state: 

The sectional meeting on women’s athletics will be held 
at the time of the convention of the New Jersey Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, N.J. The program was 
planned by members of the New Jersey Committee of N.S.W.A. 
and the Chairman of the meeting is Miss Mary Stamy oi 
Bloomfield. The subject for the meeting will be “The After- 
School Sports Program.” 

The New Jersey Committee, in cooperation with the New 
Jersey Department of Health, Physical Education, and Safety, 
is continuing to experiment with the national physical fitness 
tests for girls. A selected group of large and small schools 
in each section of the state will be tested this year. These 
scores will be used to determine scale scores for New Jersey. 
Miss Marion Purbeck, Miss Marjorie Fish, and Mr. William 
Uhler are directing this work. 

Miss Dorothy Hutchinson is chairman of a project which the 
New Jersey committee is working on in relation to elementary 
schools. It is concerned with drawing upsa workable athletic 
program for elementary schools. When the material is ready, 
it will be sent out in mimeographed form to those in elementary 
schools. 

Our corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mabel Goldsmith, is 
making a complete file of all contacts made during our clinics, 
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meetings, and conventions. We are attempting to get addresses 
up to date. 

Marjorie Fish is chairman of the project to get a system of 
county chairmen set up so that we may contact every county 
and be better able to help to meet their problems. 

The state basketball chairman, Marguerite Thompson, plans 
to sponsor three demonstrations in the south, central and north- 
ern districts early in January. 

In February the New Jersey Committee will sponsor a stu- 
dent-faculty workshop conference for girls’ athletic association 
representatives and their teachers. It is hoped that a statewide 
girls’ athletic association will be organized. 

* * * 


On Saturday and Sunday, December 1 and 2, the Philadelphia 
Hockey Association was hostess to a National Invitation 
Hockey Tournament held at Bryn Mawr College. This is 
the first national tournament to be held since before the war. 
Inasmuch as it was an invitational tournament for all sections 
who were fortunate enough to send a team, there was no All- 
American team chosen. Maude Sharpe, the Quaker City rep- 
resentative for N.S.W.A., reports that the following teams 
played: Washington, D. C., Long Island, Virginia, New 
York, Tri-State, North Jersey, West Jersey, Stuyvesant, Phila- 
delphia Ist, Philadelphia Reserves, Boston, and Baltimore. 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held in 
Philadelphia in December. Lectures and demonstrations in- 
cluded the following: veterans’ rehabilitation, swimming clinic, 
camping, basketball clinics, and modern dance. 

* * * 


The Women’s National Officials’ Rating Committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics was formed at the 
request of local officials’ boards as a further step in securing 
competent, well trained officials. This organization does not 
encourage interschool competition nor does it solicit games for 
its members, but it does recognize that so long as such competi- 
tion exists, there is a need for accredited officials. 

The object of this organization is to further the best interest 
of sports for women by providing nationally approved officials, 
by providing an opportunity for training officials in various 
sports, by standardizing and improving officiating through the 
amalgamation of local officials’ boards, with their varying rules 
and ratings, into a national organization with definite standards ; 
and by encouraging the universal adoption of the latest official 
rules as adopted by the various sports committees of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Official rating tests have been developed in soft- 
ball, volleyball, tennis, and basketball. 

The Women’s National Officials’ Rating Committee is at 
present under the able leadership of Christine White, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for 1945-46 are as follows: Mrs. Emily Mackinnon, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa.; Josephine Fiske, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md.; Rachel Benton, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md.; Romayne Berryman, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, Miss.; Margaret Duncan, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Katherine Geyer, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Manhattan, Kan.; Agnes Harold- 
son, President, High School, Piedmont, Calif.; Helen Lawrence, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; Helen 
Petroskey, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Eleanor 
Snell, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

The Examining Committees are headed by the following 
members: Basketball—M. Gladys ScottyslJniversity of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Softball—Ada Bess Hart, Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe, La.; Swimming—Ethel McGary Engelson, 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y.; Tennis—Luell Weed, Stan- 
ford University, California; Volleyball—Virginia Dicus, Uni- 
versity City Senior High School, University City, Mo. 

* * 

The new basketball guide is available. To be informed of 
changes in the rules, to be able to interpret the rules, to 
know the technique for officiating, and to know how and 
where to secure rated officials send for the Official Basketball 
Guide, 1945-46, published for the National Section on Women’s 


Athletics by A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City, 18. Guides may also be obtained from the 
N.S.W.A. office of the American Association for Health, Phys. 
sical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. The N.S.W.A. receives a discount pe 
guides purchased through the Washington office. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Questions and Answers 


With the coming of the New Year, the Dance Editor 4s 
planning a series of short discussions concerning current dance 
problems. At intervals a sort of question-and-answer department 
will be conducted in this column in an effort to throw a little 
light on some of the difficulties encountered in teaching dance. 
The question for this month is “Where can I get dance 
routines for my classes to perform in the next school program 
which will be given in two weeks?” The harried author of 
this query is not alone in her dilemna. Many teachers of dance 
have had no experience choreographing dances or in teaching 
students to compose. The problem is so many-sided that an 
exhaustive treatise could be written on this subject, but with 
the lack of space a few brief sentences will have to suffice. 

In the first place one of the major premises of modern 
dance (and we assume that creative dance is of the modern 
variety) is that students should experience some aspect of 
creative work for themselves. A teacher should develop in his 
pupils the creative urge and the craft for externalizing that 
urge. When occasions demand that the teacher plan the dances, 
however, then he faces the difficult job of composing for 
untrained students. Many dance educators do not have the 
training or the aptitude for the dual role of choreographer and 
teacher. If all schools hired dance artist-teachers, the prob- 
lem would be relatively simple. But the lack of experience of 
the great majority of dance teachers constitutes the biggest 
single factor standing in the way of the progress of modern 
dance in the schools, especially in the secondary and elementary 
schools. Many colleges are more fortunate and have secured 
the services of outstanding dancers and teachers. 

Assembly programs, collaboration with other student groups 
such as the dramatic club, have become a “must” in many 
schools. Often teachers find themselves unable to meet the 
demands of the performances. The problem appears to boil 
down to the fact that a school administrator should not expect 
a dance teacher to produce unless he is qualified to do so, and 
if the administrator is interested in such activity, he should 
allow time and financial aid for the teacher to prepare him- 
self in a good dance school, camp, or private studio. 

The teacher, on his part, should not expect to buy “routines” 
or books with set dances, as is common in tap and _ ballet. 
He must use his imagination, and he should plan his dances 
simply enough so that they can be learned in the time allowed 
and by the students participating. Another factor to be taken 
into consideration is the place in which the dances are to 
be performed. Too often space limitations are disregarded. 
A teacher should encourage student initiative and help as much 
as possible. Without benefit of courses or work in composition, 
students often make valuable suggestions. The teacher should 
be willing to try new ideas and to “take a chance.” 

The matter of accompaniment is an especially difficult one. 
Dance music should be used, that is, music for dance. Highly 
complicated classical music should be avoided, and music should 
not be cut and hacked to pieces beyond all recognition. The 
ideal way is to have one’s music especially composed, but if this 
is not possible (as it is not in the majority of cases), then 
the teacher must find suitable music of the proper type and 
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jength to fit the subject. Much of the music already com- 
posed is dance music, and consequently a wide variety can be 


FAs one final suggestion the teacher is urged to study dance 
frst hand in a college which offers good courses in dance or 
to go toa private studio where the instruction includes some 
dance composition. 
Convention News 

Members of the Dance Section can once again look forward 
to an interesting Pre-Convention Dance Session as the end 
of the war brings the return of the national meeting of the 
Association. This year the schedule which will be followed is 
that which was planned for the 1945 convention before it was 
cancelled. The dates are April 9-13 and the place is the 
Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. Aileene Lockhart, dance chair- 
man of the Central District, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
is to be Pre-Conference Chairman, and in all probability the 
plans for last year will stand. Mary E. Whitney, national 


chairman, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is hard at , 


work planning the other convention activities and will probably 
have definite news in the near future. Watch the February 
issue for details. 

New Appointments 

Mary E. Whitney announces the appointment of two new 
district chairmen. Jane Fox of the University of Indiana 
at Bloomington is to preside over the activities of the Midwest 
District, and Betty Lynd Thompson of Oregon State College 
at Corvallis has taken charge for the Northwest District. 
The chairman of the Southern District is still to be appointed. 
Members of the Midwest and Northwest Districts are urged 
to communicate with the new chairmen as to plans for the 
district meetings. 

News Notes 

Malvena Taiz of the University of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia announces a busy schedule for the performing group 
of the College. In addition to appearing on the annual College 
Dance Program at the YMHA in New York this spring, the 
group will take part in the Cultural Olympics College Dance 
Program at Irvine Auditorium and will perform a concert 
with two guest college dance groups from out of town. The 
group will also give a benefit performance at a veterans’ 
hospital in the near future. Miss Taiz, who is director of 
dance at Pennsylvania and also teaches at Bryn Mawr, writes 
of classes in dance technic, composition, and performance of 
all grades and announces an interesting course scheduled 
for the spring entitled “A Dance Program for Summer 
Camps.” This course should prove popular with budding 
counselors and fills a definite need in the field of recreation. 

From Virginia comes word of a chapel program given 
by the head of dance, Claudia Moore, at Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg. With Miss Moore were other 
members of the faculty in an unusual performance which 
included dance, music, and drama. An exhibition of dance 
paintings by Eugenie Schein, head of dance at Hunter College, 
New York City, hung in the Kaufman Lounge of the YMHA 
from December 3 to 21. Miss Schein says that the Hunter 
College Dance Group is rehearsing dances for an operetta 
to be produced in the spring by the Hunter College Music 
Department. The Dance Group and the Art Department 
of Mount Holyoke College sponsored an exhibition of the 
dance photographs of Gerda Peterich from November 5 to 
12, along with a lecture-demonstration on November 11. An 
unusual feature of the lecture was the actual taking of 
dance photographs in action by Miss Peterich. Miss Peterich 
also took pictures of the Dance Group in dances of the 
current repertoire. 

The newly formed Modern Concert Dance Club under the 
direction of Betty Jane Farians of St. Mary of the Woods 
College in Indiana participated in a performance during 
National Book Week. The Players Club, the Cecilians, 
Glee Club, and the Dance Group cooperated to produce a 
play, “The Dream of Gerontius,” in honor of Cardinal New- 
man, noted Catholic writer. The play itself was a symbolic 
representation of the entrance of a soul into eternity, and 
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the dancers portrayed the demons who battled for the soul 
of the dying man. 
Folk Dance Notes 

A very interesting letter came to the editor’s desk recently 
from Barrington, Illinois, describing the creation some years 
ago .of a folk dance group by Mr. and Mrs. Truman L. 
Chiles. Last summer, the group danced at the United Nations 
Folk Festival at Pilsen Park in Chicago, using five sets 
of costumed dancers in a series of early American quadrilles. 
The group has acquired a repertoire of over fifty quadrilles 
of various types and origins in addition to round dances 
of European heritage. On February 10, 1945, an Old Time 
Dance Festival was held in Barrington. Sixty-four students 
danced in the square dance group’s part of the program. 
The performance was so successful that it will be repeated 
in February, 1946, with an old-time spinning bee in action 
and song, a parade of brides, and the enactment of several 
old-time song hits, including “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze” and “The Sidewalks of New York.” The enthusiasm 
of the ninety-six dance students has spread to other recre- 
ational activities, and a group of forty-eight adult couples 
meets once a month. Mr. Chiles would welcome correspond- 
ence with directors of other high school folk dance groups 
relating to problems which they have encountered. 

Recreational Activities 

On August 21 and 22 a demonstration-program, “The Ages 
of Women,” was given in Portland, Oregon, as a result of 
classes in dance taught undér the sponsorship of the Park 
Bureau by Faye Knox and Dorothea Lensch. The program 
was divided into four episodes, “The Age of Play,” “The 
Age of Learning,” “The Age of Romance,” and “The Age 
of Responsibility.” Weekly lessons in beginning ballet, tap, 
modern dance, and preschool rhythmics were offered to both 
boys and girls and adult women. Instruction was given free 
of charge during June, July, and part of August. Mrs. 
Knox, who is teaching the rhythmic work at Reed College, 
writes that the response to the program was most enthusiastic 
and that another summer dance workship is planned for 1946. 
Modern dance activities are also being carried on during 
the winter in the Park Bureau centers. 


Northwest District * 
« Association News 


By Kathryn Fossum 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


OREGON 

The 1945 legislature passed a law concerning instruction in 
health and physical education. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is required to prepare instructional materials that 
will implement the objectives of the law which are set out 
in detail, and teachers and school administrators must, in turn, 
put the program into effect in the public schools of the state. All 
pupils enrolled in the public schools of Oregon, grades one 
through twelve, are required to take instruction in health and 
physical education under the law. However, there are the 
usual provisions for exception, those who may object to the 
program for religious reasons, or who may be exempt on the 
advice of a physician. 

Under the new law, the physical education instruction pro- 
gram is so planned as to provide, in grades one through 
twelve, the requisite essentials of normal growth, organic 
vigor, and skills of bodily movement and coordination. All 
teachers of physical education are expected to test and evaluate 
their pupils in terms of physical fitness. 

Miss Dorotha E. Moore and Mr. Harold A. Bishop who 
are well known to teachers of health and physical education 
of the State of Oregon, have been appointed state suprvisors for 
the new program. They are conducting workshops throughout 
the state for the purpose of clarifying all aspects of the new 
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program. Demonstrations in actual class situations with differ- 
ent grade levels of pupils are given and the various phases of 
the program are explained. 

The initiation of the new program in health and physical 
education should be regarded as a cooperative venture worthy 
of the best efforts of all those concerned with the im- 


provement of the health and physical fitness of boys and girls 


in the schools of Oregon. 

A handbook has been compiled to make clear to teachers 
and principals the special services available in the Portland 
Public Schools. 

The following individuals are mainly responsible for the 
materials in the handbook: Dr. Helen A. Cary, M. D., Portland 
Bureau of Health; Gladys Dobson, Supervisor of Visiting 
Teacher Program; F. W. Hollister, D.D.S., Supervisor of 
Dental Clinics; Greba Logan, Supervisor of Health Education ; 
Lewis C. Martin, Director of Child Study and Special Edu- 
cation; Frances McGill, Supervisor of Guidance. 

The book contains a brief description of all the services 
dealing specifically with the health and dental services and 
practices: special education and services for exceptional 
children, guidance and counseling, and mental health services. 
It also suggests methods for detecting the need for special 
treatment and explains how and where’ such services may be 
obtained. 

Each teacher and administrator in the schools of Portland 
received the handbook and find it an easy and ready guide to 
a better understanding of the health and adjustment services. 

The Pacific Northwest Hockey Conference was held in 
Portland, Oregon, November 17 and 18. The eight participat- 
ing teams were divided into two leagues. The standings are 
as follows: 


League I W § Pet. 
Idaho 3 0 1000 
Evergreen (U. of Oregon) 3 0 1000 
U. of Washington 0 3 000 
Chintimini (Oregon State) 0 3 000 

League II W L Pct. 
Cascade (U. of Oregon) 3 0 1000 
Wash. State College 2 1 667 
Portland 1 2 333 
Skyline (Oregon State) 0 1 000 


In point score, however, the Cascade team led with ten points 
and the Idaho and Evergreen teams tied with 8 points. 

Ruth Strode from the Portland Bureau of Parks and Public 
Recreation makes the following Yeport: 

Making the most of what it has is the axiomatic plan 
by which Portland, Oregon, is conducting its post war program 
in public recreation. This situation was brought about by 
cancellation of government funds that had made _ possible 
appreciable expansion of the city’s recreation plan during the 
war years. 

Working with the school children in after-school hours, 
using the recreational facilities at the schools and privately 
owned institutions, as well as conducting programs for the 
available community centers about the city all help in the busi- 
ness of carrying on. 

In an effort to keep park programs interesting to boys and 
young men who participated in activities conducted at some 
of the centers operated by the park bureau in the war years 
and which are now closed, some of the directors are working 
with different groups on a “transient” basis; that is, they take 
groups gathered from one community or several, where there 
are nct public play centers, to school or community center 
gymnasiums in other districts. Basketball, softball, 7-man foot- 
ball, and volleyball are favorite activities. Dancing classes, 
dramatic and radio instruction, and all ball games are planned 
in the school gymnasiums in the after-school hours. A city- 
wide table tennis tournament, a swimming meet, a checker 
tourney, with playoffs and finals held at one particular center 
large enough to accommodate contestants and spectators, are 
some of the projects, on the calendar for the winter months. 
Through special arrangement made by the park bureau’s 
recreational division and the management of Portland’s ice 


rink and a rollerdrome, ice and roller skating have been made 
available to Portland girls and boys on certain afternoons 
and at special prices. 

Volunteer leadership is helping to make possible a more 
complete recreation plan for the city. In several communities 
residents have organized to help the recreational director carry 
on better programs. Despite limited numbers of places to play 
and a limited staff, public recreation in Portland is having a 
postwar boom. 


MONTANA . By Inga Hoem. 

The Montana Association ‘for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation sent representatives to four district meetings of the 
Montana Education Association which were held October 25, 
26, and 27. 

Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, state president, represented our 
state association at the Northwestern District at Missoula; 
Charles Hertler, state supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation, at the Northwestern meeting in Glasgow; Marjorie 
Stevenson, the Eastern District at Miles City; and Inga A. 
Hoem, the Southwestern District at Bozeman. Summaries of 
the meetings follow. 

Missoula—N orthwestern District 

Mr. Carl E. Klafs, supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion in the Missoula Public Schools, presided at the meeting. 
Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, state president, addressed the 
group on the necessity of joining the health and physical edu- 
cation associations, stressing particularly the need for coopera- 
tion and initiative to continue our work along constructive lines. 
Dr. B. K. Kilbourne, epidemiologist of the State Board of 
Health, presented an address on “Public Health in Montana.” 
Carl Klafs spoke on “Problems in Public School Physical 
Education.” An open discussion followed. 


Glasgow—Northeastern District ~ 

Mr. Charles Hertler presented a demonstration of physical 
education activities at a general session of 250 teachers and 
superintendents. Mr. Irle, superintendent of schools at Glasgow, 
had arranged to have a group of sixth-grade girls and a 
group of eighth-grade boys present at the session. There was no 
rehearsal or pre-arranged program between Mr. Hertler and 
the children, so the presentation was entirely a demonstration 
of teaching techniques. Mr. Hertler gave the girls some 
rhythmical activities and tumbling skills and the boys some 


preparatory drill work, warm-up activity, and demonstrated , 


vaulting activities with a vaulting horse and without the horse. 
A recreational game activity for both groups concluded the 
program. 

It was a most successful demonstration in that a very 
noticeable improvement in the performance of the pupils in 
each group was made in the half hour of instruction. The 
audience was much impressed with Mr. Hertler’s presentation 
of these techniques. 

The counties of the Northeastern District are meeting to 
formulate plans for a health and physical education program 
in their schools. They have asked Mr. Hertler to meet with 
them for several days to assist with their programs and to 
conduct classes with those teachers who will instruct in physical 
education activities. 

Miles City—Eastern District 

Glenn Denton of Miles City was chairman of the health 
and physical education sectional meeting. Rex Welter presented 
a discussion on “Our Summer Recreational Program.” A guest 
speaker from the State Health Department gave an address on 
“Public Health in Montana.” 

Bozeman—Southwestern District 

Inga Hoem presided at the health and physical education sec- 
tional meeting. Mr. Schubert R. Dyche, coordinator of the 
Montana Health Education Project gave a talk on “The 
Montana Association of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation,” urging all teachers of health and physical education 
to become members of the state, northwest, and national 
associations. Dr. Edith Hershey, Director of Child Welfare 
Division, Montana State Board of Health, presented an in- 
spiring address on “Health Problems in the Schools of 
Montana.” 
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An open discussion was held on “Problems in the Physical 
Education Program in the Smaller High Schools of Montana.” 

Instruction and demonstrations in games of low organiza- 
tion and tumbling were given in the primary, intermediate, and 
junior high school section by Marjorie Kimmel, Mary Jane 
Bates, and Marga Hosaeus, all members of the women’s 
physical education department of Montana State College at 
Bozeman. They were exthusiastically received by their au- 
diences. 

The annual meeting of the state association was held Saturday, 
December 1 at Helena, Montana. 

Since the State Department of Education has created the 
office of supervisor of physical education this year and an 
effort is being made toward the establishment of programs in 
all schools, this meeting offered a splendid opportunity for 
teachers and administrators to gain knowledge regarding the 
school program and its activities. 

The program is as follows: 9 a.m., registration; 9:30 a.m., 
association business meeting; 10:30 a.m., Panel, “The Inter- 
relationships in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Programs”; 1:30 p.m., community recreation; 2:20 
p.m., physical education program demonstration and discussion ; 
6:30 p.m., association dinner. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

LOUISIANA ..... . . By Eddie McLane 

Some seventy-five selected people from the ranks of public 
school officials, public health officers, teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and public welfare groups met in Baton Rouge at 
Louisiana State University recently to participate in a work 
conference in health education, sponsored by the Department 
of Education, the College of Education, and the Extension 
Division of the University. The purpose of this conference 
was to bring together state and local leadership in educa- 
tion, public health, and allied agencies to discuss and make 
plans for the solution of school-community health problems 
in Louisiana. A group of eminently qualified consultants led 
the discussion of the problems of health education. This 
group, included Miss Mary Forbes, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Dr. D. D. Galloway, Mississippi School Health De- 
partment; Miss Helen A. Martikainen, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Dr. Frank S. Stafford, Health Education Specialist 
in the U. S. Office of Education; Dr. T. G. Bennett, Con- 
sultant in Health Education in the State of Virginia; and 
Dr. R. Patterson, Health and Education Coordinator, Depart- 
ment of Education of Mississippi. To open the conference, 
Dr. T. Lynn Smith, nationally known sociologist of the Louisi- 


ana State University faculty, presented significant data rela-- 


tive to health education problems of the State of Louisiana 
which have been gathered in his research laboratory during 
recent months. This material was used as a background 
for the consideration of the members of the conference. 

The members of the conference were divided into three groups 
in such a way as to achieve equal representation in each 
group from the areas of public school education, public 
health services, and public welfare agencies. One of the 
groups considered the problem of a good school committee 
health program for Louisiana. Another group studied the 
question of making the best use of the available and potential 
resources in the community in promoting health education. 
The third group concerned itself with the matter of types 
and qualifications of personnel needed in conducting an 
effective school-community health program. Three of the 
groups formulated specific suggestions regarding the prob- 
lems studied and these materials are to be made available to 
study groups in health education throughout the state. 
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Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa, was the 
guest speaker at the meeting of the Louisiana State Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation which 
met in Alexandria, Thursday, November 29. 

Dr. McCloy addressed the group in a morning session on 
the topic, “Physical Education in the Schools of Today— 
An Adventure in Human Engineering.” At the afternoon 
meeting, he gave a lecture and demonstration on “Mechanical 
Principles as Applied to the Teaching of Physical Education 
Skills.” Dr. McCloy also addressed the high school depart- 
ment of the Louisiana Teachers Association during his visit 
to Louisiana. 

Dr. Thomas K. Cureton of the University of Illinois was 
the principal speaker at an aquatic and physical fitness institute 
conducted by the Baton Rouge Y. M. C. A. on November 
9, 10, and 11. 

Dr. Cureton gave a series of demonstrations of physical 
fitness tests during the institute and administered the Y. 
M. C. A. tests for leadership certificates to a group of about 
fifteen people. The highlights of his series of demonstrations 
were participated in by the total student bodies of the two 
largest high schools of Baton Rouge. The dramatic way 
in which physical fitness was demonstrated to the students 
created great interest. 

One of the most progressive steps taken in the state in 
recent years was the recent creation of a Coordinating Com- 
mittee in Health Education for Louisiana by Superintendent 
Coxe of the State Department of Education and Dr. Brown 
of the State Department of Health. This committee is com- 
posed of two members of each of the respective departments 
and one person from the institutions of higher learning of 
the state. The function of this committee is to coordinate 
the health education activities of the two departments con- 
cerned, and it is hoped that. this committee will be instru- 
mental in making plans for inter-graded school-community 
health education throughout the state. 

Recent changes in the staff at Louisiana State University 
include the addition of Miss Lillian Davidson and Miss Stella 
O’Neal to the women’s staff and the loss of Mr. Clayton 
Cornish and Mr. Talmadge DeWitt. Mr. Cornish recently 
accepted a position as head of the department of health 
and physical education at Centenary College, and Mr. DeWitt, 
a similar position at Georgia State Teachers College. Mr. 
Charles Diel, who has been on leave of absence, returned 
to the department at the beginning of the school year in 
September. 

Some of the other staff changes in the colleges of the 
state include the return of Mr. Paul Marx and Miss Eliza- 
beth Cunningham to the staff at Northwestern College, and 
the return of Dr. Lloyd Burley, Miss Margaret McMillan, 
and Miss Elvin Brand following leave of absence to the staff 
at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

One of the most encouraging bits of news is the report 
which we have from L. F. Fowler, Marthaville, regarding the 
meeting of the Northwest District Association which was 
held at Natchitoches on Saturday, November 10. 

A committee composed of P. A. Koontz, Wilmer Jackson, 
A. M. Hooper, Harry Turpin, Paul Marx, and L. F. Fowler 
arranged an interesting program which was conducted in 
the women’s gymnasium at Northwest State College from 
9 to 12 on Saturday, November 10. 

The meeting took the form of a clinic in which Glenna 
Williams, Tessie Schexnaidre, and Paul Marx, Northwestern 
State, conducted demonstrations in gymnastic stunts, tumbling, 
and fundamental rhythms. Estelle Hays, Natchitoches Parish, 
conducted a demonstration of square dancing and Adele Peace 
of Caddo Parish led the discussion and demonstration of rec- 
reational games. 

One of the most interesting phases of the clinic was the 


‘discussion and demonstration of a test for anemia, conducted 


by Elizabeth Cunningham of Northwestern. Caro Lane of 
the State Department of Education discussed the problem of 
giving instruction without active participation. 

An interesting exhibit of health education materials was 
provided by Leone Lankford of the State Department of 
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Health. A fine attendance was reported for this meeting 
and Mr. Fowler and his committee are to be congratulated 
for pushing ahead with this progrem in their district. 

The girls of Providence Academy, Alexandria, Louisiana, 
under the direction of Mrs. Grace Fenn, are now undergoing 
a vigorous program of modern dance. It is felt that the 
basic exercises for modern dance take the place of calisthenics 
and to a great extent are much more enjoyable. 

For the first time archery has been added to the girls’ 
physical education program of Bolton High School, Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. A great deal of interest has been created 
in the sport and the department plans to sponsor an Archery 
Club. In this way all students who are not able to schedule 
it in their respective classes but who are nevertheless: inter- 
ested will have a chance for participation. 

The event of greatest importance to occur during the first 
few months of this school year was the stimulation of 
interest in the game of tennis and the actual increased par- 
ticipation in it. This was brought about by the combined 
efforts of the City Recreational Commission under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Dick Dixon, the Bolton High School Physical 
Education Department, and certain individuals outstanding 
in the field of tennis. It was generally felt that of all 
the sports, tennis led in carry-over value and that it was 
one of the few activities from which people of almost all 
ages could derive enjoyment. This statement was proved 
by the successful result of the City Open Tennis Tourna- 
ment. There were two main divisions consisting of adult 
men and women, singles, doubles, and mixed doubles, and 
the girls’ and boys’ junior divisions of the same sub-headings. 
It is hoped that with continued work and effort on the part 
of those who are vitally interested in the sport that tennis 
will again come into its own here in Alexandria, and that 
the spring tournament will meet with even greater success 
than the one held this fall. 

Miss Minnie Ratliff has returned to the staff of the 
women’s department of Louisiana Tech. 

Miss Bonnie Jean Edmondson has replaced Miss Helen 
Sue Weaver, who has resigned, on the staff of the women’s 
department. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Francis A. Bleick 


The Recreation Association of the Woman’s College at the 
University of North Carolina is planning to invite and be 
hostess to a conference of the Athletic Association of College 
Women of North Carolina. During the conference, the dele- 
gates will discuss such pertinent problems as inter- or intra- 
school athletics for college women, playdays, state tourna- 
ments for college women, and the part college athletic associ- 
ations should play in advising and assisting with the physical 
education programs for high school girls in the state. 

The Woman’s College Department of Physical Education 
is anticipating and looking forward to the celebration of Miss 
Mary Channing Coleman’s twenty-fifth year of service as 
director of the department of physical education. Plans are 
being made for a big homecoming week-end for graduates 
of the physical education department in connection with the 
annual Gym Meet Demonstration program in March. 

The physical education department is continuing the plan 
inaugurated last year of monthly department forums. At 
these forums prominent leaders in health, physical education, 
and recreation meet with the students and staff to discuss 
pertinent problems in our field. 

The Dolphin-Seal Club planned its annual swim pageant 
with a wintertime theme. The pageant took place Decem- 
ber 7 and 8. 

The first Junior Major Sports Camp was held in June, 


1945, for a ten-day period. Beginning in June, 1946, the camp - 


will run for a three-week period. The girls will have 
work experience in senior major swimming methods, boating 
and canoeing, recreational sports, and practical camp leader- 
ship. Probably the most profitable phase of the camp session 
last year was the transition from planning for a weekend 
camp trip to the organization and administration of a perma- 
nent camp program. 


The Department of Physical Education of The Woman's 
College is also proud to announce a hundred per cent enroll. 
ment of senior majors in the AAHPER this year, and in 
the near future, a hundred per cent enrollment of junior 
majors. 


ALABAMA By Margaret McCall 


A statewide volleyball - basketball clinic was sponsored 
at Alabama College on Friday, November 9, by the N. S. W. A. 
and the Alabama College board of officials. Three intramural, 
eight local, and thirteen national ratings in volleyball have 
been issued by the board this year. 

Dr. Margaret McCall, head of the department of health 
and physical education at Alabama College, was elected treas- 
urer of the Professional Panhellenic Association at the con- 
vention in Cincinnati in November. 

College students interested in the field of physical education 
professionally attended the first meeting of the Student Sectior: 
of the Alabama Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham on Sat- 
urday, December 8. The program included a luncheon at one 
o'clock followed by a business meeting. Immediately follow- 
ing the business meeting Dr. Jay B. Nash, director of the 
department of health and physical education at New York 
University, spoke to the group on the topic, “The Way Ahead.” 
Officers of the Student Section are as follows: Chairman: 
Ruth Golson, Alabama College; Vjce Chairman: Gere Rinnert, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Secretary: Nell Plott, Univer- 
sity of Alabama; Publicity Chairman: Dorothy Myrick, Jud- 
son College; Membership Chairman: Betty Willis, Hunting- 
don College; Convention Chairman: Anne Ellix, Birmingham- 
Southern College. Miss Bernice Finger, Associate Professor 
in the Department of Physical Education at Alabama College, 
is advisor to the student group. Invitations have been extended 
to heads of departments of physical education in all of the 
institutions of higher learning in Alabama, to Dr. W. Mor- 
rison McCall, State Supervisor of Instruction, and to Dr. E. 
B. Norton, State Superintendent of Schools, and to officers 
of the Alabama Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation including Mrs. Jeanetta Thomas Land and Dr. 
Vernon Lapp of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Dr. Margaret 
McCall and Miss Bernice Finger of Alabama College, Miss 
Jessie Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, Miss Geneva Myrick of Tallassee High School 
and Mr. Robert Turner of Lanett, Alabama. During Dr. 
Nash’s visit in the state he spoke at Alabama College at the 
banquet of the Physical Education Club on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 6, and at an all-college assembly at 9 a.m. on Friday, 
December 7. 

All majors in the department of health and _ physical 
education at Alabama College are members of the Alabama 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

Charles Weidman and his company will present a dance 
program on April 6, 1946, at the University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama. 

Miss Elizabeth Lewis, director of women’s physical edu- 
cation at Birmingham Southern College, talked recently to 
Shelby County teachers and supervisors at their regular 
monthly meeting in Columbiana, Alabama. Her subject was 
“Physical Education and Recreation in the Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High School Program.” 


GEORGIA : By Thomas McDonough 

Miss Jean Rowell oe joined the physical education staff 
at Brenau College. Swimming and other individual sports 
are Miss Rowell’s particular interests. She has been instruc- 
tor of swimming and lifesaving at the Sargent Summer 
Camp for the past several years. 

Mr. Lynn Keyes, professor of physical education at Georgia 
Tech, has announced that soccer will be introduced as a 
varsity sport at Tech in the fall of 1946. 

Mr. C. D. Smith, instructor of physical education, Mercer 
University, Macon, completed work for the master’s degree 
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at the University of North Carolina during the past summer. 
Dr. Zeb B. Vance, head of the department of physical 
education, Mercer University, Macon, will go to Columbia 
University to do research work in 1946. 
The Executive Council of the Georgia Athletic Federation of 
College Women met at Georgia State Woman’s College in 
Valdosta, November 3, to discuss aims, objectives, and plans 


for the year. Wesleyan College in Macon, Georgia, will be 
host for the annual meeting of the. Federation in the spring. 
The Council plans to increase membership and to keep in 
closer touch with all members through newsletters. “Georgia 
Athletic Federation of College Women’s Part in Postwar 
Recreation” was chosen for the theme of the annual meeting. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
NORTH DAKOTA By G. R. McCain 

Officers of the state association for the year are: President— 
Miss Rose Gaffney, Woodrow Wilson School, Fargo; Vice 
President—Mr. Willard Solberg, Hettinger; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Mr. G. R. McCain, YMCA, Fargo. 

Members of the Executive Council are: C. V. Money, 
Valley City; Phyllis Lens, Dickinson; Earl Butte, Wahpeton ; 
Beatrice Wartchow, Fargo; Leonard Marti, Bismarck; P. E. 
Mickelson, Fargo. 

Fargo physical education teachers meet once each month 
for a dinner together and invite speakers for the occasion, 
following which there is informal discussion. The group has 
found it very worth while in considering problems and new 
trends. 

The state football championship is divided four ways this 
year due to sudden cold weather. Williston and Jamestown 
were to have played off in the western division and Fargo 
and Grand Forks in the eastern. 

An opportunity was given all coaches and referees to 
brush up on rules and coaching techniques at the Second 
Annual Coaching Clinic held at Valley City, November 23 and 
24, under the direction of Coach C. V. Money. 

The girls this year have the opportunity of taking advan- 
tage of the State Athletic Accident Benefit Fund if they play 
according to girls’ rules. 

A total of 94 persons attended the physical education section 
of the N.D.E.A. held at Bismarck this year. A good program 
was presented. 


MINNESOTA By Clarence A. Nelson 

The Minnesota State Teachers Colleges and the University 
of Minnesota are cooperating with the Division of Health 
and Physical Education of the State Department of Education 
in a special project in health education. The project has been 
made possible through a grant from the Kellogg Foundation. 
Each of the state teacher-training institutions will have one of 
their representatives visit six different schools in their im- 
mediate vicinity for the purpose of offering the schools specal 
health consultant services. Three or four visits will be made to 
each of the selected schools during the year to assist them 
in the development of their health education programs. The 
project will also be of value to the teacher-training institutions 
in that it will give them an opportunity to become more familiar 
with the actual health problems in the schools and thus assist 
them in improving their teacher-training programs in health 
education and in getting a closer tie-up between theory and 
practice. 

The publicity committee of the Minnesota Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation published a news- 
letter for all its members in December. 
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MISSOURI ; By Mary Elizabeth McCoy 

The Missouri Assetinilion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation elected the following officers at their annual 
meeting in St. Louis: President—Muriel Lomax, Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education, St. Joseph; Vice President— 
Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Lindenwood College, St. Charles; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mary Henschel, Junior College, Kansas 
City. 

E. C. Davis of the University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, spoke on “School Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—How Much and When.” He gave the one hun- 
dred and fifty members eighteen points to consider. Among 
these were the following: weakest point is the foundation— 
elementary school; physical reconditioning in Army and Navy 
proved the value of correctives; need to build self-confidence in 
youth for good mental health; need to overcome physical 
timidity and learn to drive on in spite of fatigue; need to 
teach relaxation; injuries and need for entertainment both 
due to lack of skills; knowledge of health is of no value 
without practice; swimming is essential; testing is the greatest 
selling point. 

An excellent demonstration followed the business meeting. 
Many classroom teachers joined the group for the demon- 
stration, which was varied and designed to appeal to all levels. 

Westport High School, Kansas City, under Eugena Fair- 
child’s leadership, has inaugurated the election of managers 
to help direct golf, bowling, dancing, ice and roller skating, 
swimming, tumbling, and archery for girls. To be eligible 
for one of these offices, a candidate must be enrolled in gym 
and active in the sport for which she is nominated. The 
ballots are passed out in all sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes and each girl votes for one junior and one senior 
for the major sports and any upperclassman for the minor 
sports. Although some of these forms of athletics have been 
Westport activities in former years, they have never been par- 
ticipated in on such a large scale. The chief duties of a sports 
manager are to plan workable after-school schedules, carry 
the responsibility for the equipment needed for the sport, and 
to plan a concluding award party at each season’s end. 


Westport is rather proud of a newly organized group in 
square dancing made up of a select group of sixteen boys and 
sixteen girls. They meet every Monday night and it is fun 
to observe how much pleasure they really have as they “meet 
their partners and promenade home.” At the present time a 
professional caller and musicians are being used, but it is 
hoped that students will be ready to take. over before many 
more weeks. 

The hockey and soccer season under Mildred Small’s leader- 
ship was concluded with a Sport’s Day at Southeast High 
School. The many students who had participated in elass and 
intramural competition vied with each other to earn a place on 
the two teams sent to the Sport’s Day. 

Fifteen per cent of the women graduates with a major 
in physical education at Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College have taken graduate degrees. At the present time 
seven per cent are engaged in graduate study. 


WYOMING By Ralph 

New officers of the eo Physical Education Associa- 
tion, elected during the state teachers’ convention held in 
Casper, November 1-4, include the following: President— 
Helen M. Newland, Cheyenne High School; Vice President— 
Ralph Parker, Cheyenne High School; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Wilma McLeod, Rawlins High School. 

Good news comes from the women’s department of physical 
education at the University. All seventeen members of the 
undergraduate major group are members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
according to Miss Ruth Campbell, head of the department. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association at Rawlins has embarked 
upon a wide program of sports, emphasizing individual ac- 
tivities. Groups have been organized in bowling, hiking, and 
bicycling. 

A Saturday morning bowling league has proved very popu- 
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lar among approximately 50 high school girls in Cheyenne. 
Four advanced teams and five beginning teams have 10 alleys 
reserved for their use for two hours each Saturday morning. 
This is a rather slow time for regular business, and through 
the courtesy of the management the girls bowl at reduced rates. 

George Gates, Red Cross field representative, has been con- 
ducting instructors’ courses in first aid and lifesaving in the 
Torrington and Cheyenne high schools. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WEST VIRGINIA. . .... . By Forrest G. Clark 

At the state conference of physical education teachers and 
supervisors at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia 4-H Camp, 
November 3-4, representatives of the State Recreation Com- 
mittee, which held its first session at Governor Clarence 
Meadow’s invitation in August, participated in joint sessions 
concerned with encouraging a year-round program of recre- 
ation in West Virginia. Mrs. Jeannette Johnson, president 
of the West Virginia Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, presided. E. B. Smith of the Monon- 
gahela Power Company is chairman of the State Recreation 
Committee. 

Harold J. Weekley, former recreation representative of the 
Federal Security Agency in West Virginia, has accepted a 
postion as executive secretary for the Community War Chest, 
Burlington, N. C. 

Miss Elizabeth Steinbicker, formerly of the physical edu- 
cation department of Wheeling public schools, is instructing 
in physical education at University of Pittsburgh. Miss Kath- 
erine Steinbicker, who has returned from two years’ foreign 
duty as a club director with the American Red Cross, is em- 
ployed by the Kellogg Foundation in Charleston, W. Va. 

The Monongahela Power Company has published a bulletin, 
Recreation, designed to stimulate interest in community recre- 
ation activities. Illustrated with scenes from recreational set- 
ups and activities in northern and north central West Virginia, 
it is being distributed from the general offices of the company 
in Fairmont, W. Va. 

ILLINOIS 

The Illinois Physical Association is extending a year’s 
membership in the state association free to all returned service 
men who are back on the job in physical education. 

State Director Ray Duncan reports that in spite of limited 
facilities and equipment, eighty-seven per cent of the rural 
schools of Illinois have a five-day health and physical edu- 
cation program. 

Barbara Kerch of Granite City, Maura Conlisk of Ottawa, 
Ross Anderson of University of Illinois, and Liela Veazey 
of Chicago Heigltts have been doing outstanding work in se- 
curing new memberships for the state and national associa- 
tions. LaSalle County at the present time is enrolled almost 
one hundred per cent. Anderson reports fifty-five national 
memberships and forty-five new state memberships. 

One of the outstanding pieces of work from a developmental 
point of view is being carried out by Al Lewis of the 
Springfield Diocese. Lewis has been instrumental in pro- 
moting physical education among parochial schools of Spring- 
field. As a result of this interest, about forty representatives 
of the group attended the district meeting at Jacksonville on 
November 3. 


The Chicago Dance Council held a very successful sympo- 
sium on November 17 at Ida Noyes Hall at the University 
of Chicago. The program, which was entirely participating, 
presented Katherine Manning as teacher of modern dance, 
Edith Ballwebber as teacher of social dancing, Alma Haw- 
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kins leading mixers and square dancing, and Nellie Cochran 
teaching folk dances. Margaret H’Doubler, the University 
of Wisconsin, gave a truly inspiring talk on the philosophy 
of the dance following a luncheon served at the Cloister 
Club. Over 130 teachers and students took part in the sym- 
posium. 

Ray Duncan and Archie Chadd, former Canton coach, 
now superintendent of schools at Anderson, Indiana, have 
contributed articles to Volume I of Cram’s Classroom Classics 
under the title, “Health for a Strong Secure America.” Copies 
of the publication may be secured by writing George F. 
Cram Co., Inc., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

The sixth annual inspection trip for seniors at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will coincide with the St. Louis Convention, 
Visits will include complete inspection of the St. Louis schools, 

During the summer Dr. C. O. Jackson directed a motion 
picture on physical conditioning activities showing the activi- 
ties carried on in the Army and Navy training program, 
Dr. Stafford is preparing sound commentaries for the picture, 
The film is to be made available through the University Visual 
Aids Service about the first of the year. The 1942 profes- 
sional curriculum is undergoing revision and should be ready 
for publication by the end of the current semester. 

Ike Rhine of Bethalto, a town of approximately 1200, has 
developed a six-point health and physical education program 
that reaches all of the pupils in the school. The program 
is adjusted to the student’s needs based on medical examina- 
tion prior to participation. Rhine’s program was so effective 
that Assistant State Supervisor Barkdoll included pictures of 
Bethalto’s activities in his film dealing with activities in Illi- 
nois schools. 


Iris Boulton of New Trier Township High School has 
developed an interesting bulletin for her high school girls on 
“Why Physical Education for Girls.” The bulletin is bor- 
dered with cartoons that add much in the way of interest 
to the material presented. Offerings for freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors enable the students to become 
familiar with a wide range of activities over the four years. 
While this bulletin was prepared for the department, it con- 
tains much of value for girls’ physical education at the 
high school level. 

On November 17, between sixty and seventy new members 
were enrolled at the district meeting of the state association 
in Carbondale. Much of the success of the growth of the 
state association has been due to the efforts of Bessie Specht, 
state president. She hasn't missed a meeting since taking 
office and has taken part in every program offered by the 
association. 


INDIANA : By Clarence A. Biedenweg 

Purdue University invited Indiana high school and college 
physical education instructors to a two-day Round-up at Purdue 
on the afternoon and evening of November 9 and the fore- 
noon of November 10. They discussed five points in informal, 
round-table discussion which included the change-over from 
war to peace; the fact that more high school athletic directors 
are finding themselves in community recreation jobs, with 
reports from large, medium, and small town directors and 
suggestions from the floor; practical strength endurance and 
skills tests with some fundamentals of testing to assure results 
that are meaningful, possible use of tests in grading, moti- 
vating, etc.; intramural sports in the school program involving 
such questions as, shall we teach skills as part of this program, 
shall we worry if the school setup makes intramurals im- 
practical, and what about intramurals if instructors are too 
busy with coaching and physical education duties; use of 
visual aids in the required program. The Indiana director 
of physical education cooperated in this enterprise. 

Delegates from most of the large cities of the eastern half 
of the United States came to Indianapolis for an area recre- 
ation, conference planned by the National Recreation Associ- 
ation’s Bureau of Colored Work. The opening program was 
held in the Indiana World War Memorial at 3:15 Sunday 
with panel discussion on Monday and Tuesday from 9:30 
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am. to 4 pM. E. T. Atwell, field director of the Bureau 
of Colored Work, was in charge of the conference, the first 
of its kind held in three years. 

Professor Karl W. Bookwalter, School of Education at 
Indiana, recently addressed physical education majors at the 
Conway State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Trustees of Indiana University have approved establishment 
of a school of health, physical education, and recreation as one 
of the initial steps in the University’s postwar development 
program. President, Herman B. Wells, in announcing the 
action of the University’s governing board, said the new 
school would be set up as soon as a dean is chosen. He 
added that it would bring within one academic division all 
present activities in health, physical education, and recreation 
and would serve both graduate and undergraduate training in a 
growing field given added impetus by the war. The scope of 
the new school will include athletics, intramural sports, 
physical education for both men and women, and professional 
training in health, physical education, safety, and recreation. 
The creation of the new school was recommended by the 
University self-survey committee and approved by the faculty 
in 1940 but final action was deferred during the war period. 
Similar schools are a part of the academic structure at several 
of the larger institutions of higher learning, including the 
University of Illinois, Stanford University, University of 
Oregon, and University of West Virginia. 

Walter Kennedy, director of publicity at Notre Dame for 
the past three years, has announced his resignation to become 
vice president of Scholastic Sports Institute, New York City. 
Kennedy will join the newly organized institute on December 1. 


WISCONSIN . By C. A. Wangerin 

The statewide Physical Education Curriculum Committee 
has formulated a busy program as a result of two meetings 
held last fall. A basic point of view about physical education 
has been fairly well established in the minds of all committee 
members, and several projects have been farmed out to 
subcommittees. The most significant of these projects are: 

1. The formulation of a leaflet setting forth the what and 
why of physical education. This is to be printed and given 
widespread distribution. 

2. The development of a motion picture showing a rounded 
program of physical education from primary grades through 
high school. This is to be made available to all communities 
through the State Department of Visual Instruction. 

3. The establishment of an experimental rural elementary 
school physical education service. 

4. The development of aids for planning and carrying 
through physical education demonstrations. 

5. The formulation of a minimum list of books on physical 
education which should be available to teachers in every 
school in the state. 


6. A survey of interscholastics for boys and girls and a 
blueprint ‘for the future. 


« Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


In resuming activities after nearly six years. the following 
Intercollegiate Creed was prepared for the Board of Reference 
of the Canadian Intercollegiate Athletic Union and received 
the unanimous approval of the Board of Governors at a 
meeting at Queen’s University, Kingston, November 15, 1945. 
The following statement is part of the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union’s definition of an amateur athlete. 

“An amateur is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and the physical, mental, and social benefits he de- 
tives therefrom, who receives no material remuneration, either 
directly or indirectly and to whom sport is nothing more than 
an avocation. 
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“The spirit of amateurism carries with it more than this 
statement implies. It stands for a high sense of honour, fair 
play, and courtesy on the part of the participants, hosts, guests, 
officials, and spectators. It stoops to no petty technicalities to 
twist or avoid the rules, or to take an unfair advantage of 
opponents. 


“It implies a recognition of the fact that well controlled 
athletic competition has a marked influence in developing 
organic vigor, physical fitness, intellectual efficiency, moral 
qualities, and good social habits. 

"The Board of Reference of the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union recognizes that athletic competition in and 
between educational institutions has a definite and proper place 
in the broad scheme of education, that it may be a double- 
edged sword, and that good organization, wise leadership, 
and a cooperative endeavor are essential if high standards are 
to be maintained. 

“The Board is conscious of the fact that misguided enthu- 
siasts are frequently responsible for actions which jeopardize 
harmonious relationships, create false goals, and set up un- 
desirable objectives. 

“The Board of Reference looks with much disfavor upon the 
granting of ‘athletic scholarships’ proselytizing, scouting, and 
subsidization in any form, and hopes that such unsound and 
unethical procedures will be discouraged by any institutions 
where such practices are now tolerated. 

“The Board of Reference urges all colleges and universities 
to continue directing their activities toward the spirit and 
ideals of amateurism and sportsmanship, with a sincerity of 
purpose in promoting interest and participation by as many stu- 
dents as possible in the joy of effort and in the love of the 
game for the game’s sake. A spirit of fair play, honesty, and 
chivalry should be maintained in all competitions.” 

The Canadian Physical Education Association Bulletin points 
out that the Canadian Gallup Poll on the question of a year’s 
military training showed that the majority of Canadians favor 
the proposal. A majority indicated that they favored an em- 
phasis on health and physical fitness rather than on straight 
military training. 

The Health League of Canada came into existence as a 
voluntary association in 1921 with the object of creating 
public opinion in support of the first Dominion-wide health 
program sponsored by the Dominion Government, namely the 
Venereal Disease Control program. Since that time the League, 
while continuing to work in its original field, has broadened 
its scope with the idea of creating public opinion throughout 
the whole of Canada in support of all measures which have to 
do with the promotion of the health of the Canadian people. 
During the session, the Divisions of the League reported on 
activities in five specific fields, venereal disease control, im- 
munization, industrial health, nutrition, and pasteurization. 

The Australian newsreel showing the national fitness and 
physical education scheme has been released under the title 
“They Shall Inherit To-Morrow.” It was prepared by Cine- 
sound of Australia. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND . . . . By W. W. Reed 

As yet no council or committee on physical fitness has been 
set up on Prince Edward Island, but considerable missionary 
work has been done. During the last two weeks of October, 
teachers’ conventions throughout the Island learned the de- 
partment’s plans for the early stages of development, training of 
instructors and leaders, advisory services with assistance for 
all teachers and community groups in organization, aid in 
securing facilities and equipment, and the sponsoring of athletics 
and recreation of all kinds. 

At present, facilities are sadly lacking but there is keen 
interest in all centers and although progress will be slow at 
first in securing proper athletic fields, gymnasiums, etc., work 
has already begun to provide these in different centers. Lack of 
equipment has been and still is a drawback to various teams 
though fortunately the department has been able to secure some 
items of equipment. 

Early in the New Year, the department will run a two 
months’ course of forty periods in physical education for sixty 
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student teachers at Prince of Wales College. 


Through cooperation of the service clubs in the larger - 


centers, at least eight open-air rinks with slides have been 

promised for this winter for children. In the spring, the 
same organizations are looking forward to outfitting play- 
grounds on these same sites. 


NOVA SCOTIA .... . By Hugh Noble 


In reporting to the Provincial Advisory Council on Physical 
Fitness, Dr. W. C. Ross, Nova Scotian Member of the 
National Council, emphasized the fact that the policy to develop 
the program along educational lines had been followed closely. 
Plans to develop programs of health education, physical edu- 
cation, nutrition, mental hygiene, and temperance education 
through the schools have been made and are operating to some 
extent. Hugh A. Noble, Springfield, supervisor of physical 
education is assisted by Miss Juanita Archibald, Columbia, 
Provincial Nutritionist; Miss Patricia Flynn, Toronto, and 
Miss Elizabeth Mackintosh, Toronto. 


The demand for community programs on the adult level 
has come from many sections almost simultaneously, partly as 
a result of the publicity given the national program of physical 
fitness. Many centers will erect some type of living war 
memorial. Pictou has an ideal setup; the recreational center 
is supplemented by a large athletic field. These facilities are 
easily accessible to three schools which use them for the 
school program. 

Several centers have no indoor facilities but promote a 
supervised outdoor program. Their success proves that “it is 
not necessary to have a building in order to share in the 
fitness program. The first essential is not a building but a 
supervisor or a director.” 


The chief concern is how to obtain leadership to direct 
the program in the many areas desiring it. Judging by the 
developments, two types of leaders will be required, super- 
visors for playgrounds, and supervisors for community recrea- 
tion. Dr. Ross suggests that the first need can be supplied by 
providing two-week courses for lay persons in the communities, 
and the second by providing additional training on the degree 
level for partially trained persons as well as courses leading 
to’ a degree in health and physical education for prospective 
personnel. 


A course of study in physical education for Nova Scotia 
schools, grades 1-6, is now in press. The personnel of the 
committees in charge included: General Chairman and Co- 
ordinator—Hugh A. Noble, Provincial Supervisor of Physical 
Education; Advisory Committee: G. P. Hennessey, Supervisor 
of Schools, Yarmouth; Gladys Longard, Teachers’ Union, 
Halifax; Rev. M. MacLellan, St. F. X. University; M. V. 
Marshall, Acadia University; H. P. Moffatt, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Education; A. S. Mowat, Dalhousie University ; 
William C. Ross, Director of Physical Fitness, Halifax; H. A. 
Weir, Director of Rural Education; Working Committee: 
Nancy Bowden, Norma Burgess, Patricia Flynn, Fred Kelly, 


Joseph Landry, Marjorie Leonard, Bernard Ralston, Elizabeth 
Mackintosh, Margaret Ross, and George Skipper. 

The need for supervision, encouragement, and help from wel] 
qualified regional supervisors to supplement the work done jn 
the summer sessions was emphasized. In order to encourage the 
appointment of supervisors, grants-in-aid have been provided. 
Any school board which employs the services of a duly quali- 
fied supervisor of physical education will receive a grant of 
five hundred dollars. 


ONTARIO By Doris W. Plewes 


The University of Toronto’s professional school has the - 
largest enrollment it has had to date with a total of two hun- 
dred and fifty men and women. 


The School of Physical and Health Education, University 
of Toronto, includes a September camp course for women as 
a part of the regular course. The major courses have been 
developed on two levels, basic and advanced work. These 
include camp education, campcraft, canoeing, sailing, and tennis, 
A University Yacht Club was formed in 1945 with twelve 
qualified skippers. Miss Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was guest professor last September. 


Charlie Box, Secretary-Treasurer, Western Ontario Sec- 
ondary Schools’ Association, and four principals representing 
the Headmasters’ Association (Western Ontario Branch) are 
submitting a-casualty insurance plan to the Department of 
Education with a view to gaining its approval and adoption for 
the schools of Ontario, both secondary and elementary. The 
plan has a death benefit of $150.00 and a reimbursement coverage 
up to $50.00 for any one accident for medical, surgical, x-ray, 
nursing, and hospital expenses for accidents occurring in school 
or on the school premises, in activities under the supervision 
of teachers, and enroute to and from school. - Due to the 
controversial nature of the third provision, it may be dropped 
from the plan. 


ALBERTA... By Len Ryan 


The game of Water Target Ball, a description of which ap- 
peared in the Journal for October, proved popular with both 
boys and young men in the Calgary Y.M.C.A. It was inex- 
pensive and appears to be a worth-while addition to the 
program. 

The Alberta Amateur Basketball Association conducted a 
Basketball Referee School at the Y.M.C.A. Referee certi- 
ficates were granted to successful aspirants. 


The Y.M.C.A. has a senior, and intermediate, and a junior 
Leaders’ Corps this year. Religious studies, theoretical and 
practical physical education are included in the leadership 
training program. 

Stuart Bird reports that the Edmonton high schools have 
made a beginning in the tabloid system of track meets. Two 
such meets were held during the past season. The number of 
students participating was gratifying, ninety-two and ninety- 
five per cent of the students in the two schools concerned. 
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How We Do lt 


Development of Physical Education Skills in 
Elementary Schools 
BEGINNING teachers of physical education are often con- 
fused and disturbed because they are aware that certain 
objectives are desirable, but are at a loss as to the best pro- 
gression for developing these. In order to supplement the 
suggestions contained in the Course of Study for the Core 
Curriculum of Virginia Elementary Schools, three groups of 


12194567" 


CATCHING | 
CLIMBING 
bonging 


students enrolled successively in Physical Education 269 
(Physical Education for Elementary Grades) attempted to 
make a list of the skills (specific abilities) to be developed in 
the first seven grades with an indication of the relative em. 
phasis to be placed on each. The list of skills was composed 
after consideration of (1) the movements possible and desirable 
for the individual, and (2) the fundamentals of activities jn 
which the individual does or will engage. The level of intro. 
duction was established by consideration of (1) the needs of 
the individual in reference to development and his ability to 
participate in specific activities as, for instance, a particular 
sport or dance, (2) the individual in terms of strength, size, 
coordination, mental and emotional development, and (3) the 
interests of the individual. The degree of emphasis was estab. 
lished with reference to the same factors studied in establish- 
ing the level of introduction. In order to meet adequately the 
need of skills for certain specified and complex activities, it 
was decided that of the more common organized team Sports, 
soccer, volleyball, basketball, and softball are most appropriate 
for general use in-the elementary school. It was also decided 
that of these, softball and volleyball might wisely be intro- 
duced in the fifth grade, soccer in the sixth, and basketball in 
the seventh grade. (This decision, though arbitrary, was 
reached after experimentation and consultation.) In estab- 
lishing levels of introduction and emphasis, the committees 
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tried to insure some familiarity with the fundamental skills of 
each of these sports before participation in the game, but rec- 
ognized the need—an incentive—for additional practice after 


acquaintance with the sport. In many instances the list of 
skills has been extended to include those taken bodily from 
certain sports or closely associated games. . 

This article is concerned with the specific skills which are 
or should be developed in physical education activities. No 
attempt has been made to consider the attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, the understandings and generalizations which are, never- 
theless, recognized outcomes of the utmost importance. No 
attempt has been made to study the use of the skills listed 
though the ability to perform a skill without the ability to 
use that skill effectively is of little value. 

The emphasis to be placed upon the different skills is pre- 
sented graphically. This plan has been borrowed from the 
Course of Study of the Curriculum of the Virginia Elementary 
Schools. If no emphasis is indicated, the skill may still be 
developed through incidental inclusion in the suitable activ- 
ities. The skills are listed alphabetically within the level of 
introduction. 

CAROLINE Sinciair, College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Dry Skiing 
EVEN though Stanford University is situated among palm 
trees and a generally mild climate the year around, the Ski 
Club maintains a membership of 500 out of a student body of 
approximately 3,000. 

It was found that the weekly trips to the mountains, 200 
miles away in Yosemite National Park, resulted in many broken 
bones and strained muscles. Therefore, a course in dry skiing 
was organized in 1938 to condition students for skiing and give 
them proper information on selection and care of equipment, 
with the aim of lowering the accident rate. Immediate good 
effects resulted and the accident rate has consistently de- 
creased since the course was inaugurated. Of course some of 
this is due to better ski instruction in the mountains and better 
equipment being available. Due to the gasoline shortage the 
course has not been given for two years but will probably be 
resumed this winter. 

The class is sponsored by the Ski Club and the men’s and 
women’s physical education departments. It is given as a regu- 
lar one-hour physical education class three times a week. Twice 
a week the men and women meet separately but for the third 
session they meet together. Members of the ski team assist the 
regular instructor with the teaching. The men are given more 
strenuous exercises during their own sessions. 

Each class section is limited to 40. Each student must pro- 
vide his or her own skiis and boots, although many times most 
of the equipment has been rented from a nearby sporting goods 
store for the season. 

About twenty bales of straw are spread out on the ground. 
This makes a good sliding surface and a softer working base 
than solid ground and also prevents the bottoms of the skiis 
from being scratched. 

A series of exercises are presented mainly for limbering, 
stretching, and strengthening. The majority are for the hips, 
knees, and ankles, although general body exercises are included 
in every lesson. Some work is done for the shoulders in 
preparation for use of rope tows. 

The various turns are described and exercises are done for 
different positions of the body while the turn is being executed. 
The kick turn and cross-country sliding are practiced just as 
they would be on snow. Proper methods of falling and get- 
ting up are taught. Moving pictures of expert skiiers are 
shown and talks on equipment are an essential part of the 
course. 

The exercises, as given, may be obtained by referring to the 
January, 1940, issue of the Journal or by writing the author. 

Luett A. WEED 
Stanford University, California 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know - - - 


Miss Bess Exton, Consultant in Health Education in the 

national office of the A.A.H.P.E.R., has revised her vari- 
ous bibliographies in the field of health education and cop- 
ies may be obtained gratis by addressing her in care of the na- 
tional office, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 


Miss Helen Michael, 528 South Main Ave., Sidney, Ohio, 
has copies of the Journal back to 1930 and copies of the 
American Physical Education Review (the name of the Journal 
before 1930) back to 1915. Anyone interested in securing 
any of these issues should communicate with Miss Michael. 


* * x 


Ge who are nervous, underweight, easily fatigued, or 

otherwise below par are being given a chance to im- 
prove their state of health under an experimental nutrition 
program started at Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. While in this experimental 
program, they will be under the guidance and supervision of 
seven public health nurses from six states and Puerto Rico who 
are taking graduate work at Western Reserve in public health 
nutrition. Some of the students, instead of working in the 
gymnasium, are given periods of rest and relaxation. Others 
are prescribed body mechanics with an especially selected sport. 
Programs of nutrition are also mapped out for them. The 
prescriptions are all designed to fit individual needs. Miss 
Emily Andrews, Head, Department of Physical Education, 
Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is directing the program. 


The American Academy 


(Continued from Page 9) 


K. Brace, the Secretary. This Commission stands 
ready to give assistance in relationship to nomenclature, 
terminology, and definitions. The Commission pro- 
poses to work very closely with a committee from 
the College Physical Education Association and with 
any other committees working in this field. This has 
been an important function in many of the famous 
Academies, such as the Academie Francaise in France. 


A second commission is the Commission on Plans 
and Procedures. Clifford Brownell is the chairman, 
and Agnes L. Wayman, the secretary. This com- 
mission stands ready to work with other groups in 
planning the road ahead. The Academy solicits prob- 
lems from other associations, governmental agencies, 
boards of education, or individuals relative to what di- 
rection America should take in these years of postwar 
planning. Whenever these problems are presented, 
the chairman of the commission will set up a working 
committee, probably of Fellows and non-Fellows, in 
order that the best professional judgment may be 
focused on the particular problem which has been pre- 
sented. 

A third commission is the Commission on Inter- 
Organization Coordination, of which Delbert Ober- 
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APPLIED ANATOMY AND 
KINESIOLOGY 


The Mechanism of Muscular Movement 
By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 


Late Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Revised by R. L. BOUGHNER, M.S., 
and E. J. RYNEARSON, B.S. 


Physical Education Department, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Fifth Edition. Octavo, 36I pages, illustrated with 


233 engravings. Cloth, $3.75. 


This edition of the late Professor Bowen’s compre- 
hensive study of the mechanism of muscular movement 
has been edited by two of his former pupils and co- 
workers and includes all the necessary changes which 
have been established in athletic form since the ap- 
pearance of the previous edition. The use of skeleton 
diagrams on which students may sketch the muscles will 
prove helpful in giving a clear mental picture of the 
position and mechanical conditions under which each 
muscle works. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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teuffer is the chairman, and Elmer Mitchell, the sec. 
retary. This commission stands ready to work with 
all other organizations in the field in setting forth ob- 
jectives and in planning cooperatively. This commis- 
sion, like the others, stands ready to have problems 
presented to it at which time working committees will 
be formed. We feel that it is by means of these com- 
missions that the Academy can render effective service 
to the nation. 


It is the author’s desire as President, and this desire 
is reflected by the various Fellows, to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with all of the professional people in the 
world in order that we may forward the ideals so de- 
voutly held by our associates wherever they may live 
or have their work. Our aim is to be an integrated 
part of the forward-moving leaders who have dedi- 
cated themselves to a richer life for the people, young 
and old who are carrying on in the nation. «» 


Suggested Health Policies 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Health instruction should arouse interest, engender 
compelling motives, and stress the development of good 
habits and attitudes as well as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 

One value of school health instruction comes from the 
awakening of a scientific attitude toward problems of 
health and disease and a realization that the principles 
of biology, physics, and chemistry are as applicable to 
the human body as to matter elsewhere. A scientific 
attitude toward health can break down superstitions and 
fads and thereby help pupils to analyze critically adver- 
tising and propaganda which may be misleading. Prac- 
tice in distinguishing between fact and fallacy in health 
problems and learning where to find scientific data and 
authentic opinions are methods to be employed in evok- 
ing a scientific concept of personal and community 
health problems. Care should be taken to present in- 
struction in such a way that pupils will not develop 
fears or feel that they can diagnose and treat their own 
ailments. There should be consideration of the limita- 
tions and dangers of self-diagnosis and self-treatment 
in first aid and in procedures for the home care of the 
sick. 

No one method of incorporating health and _ safety 
instruction into the curriculum will suffice; all oppor- 
tunities for influencing health behavior and for provid- 
ing an understanding of health should be utilized. A 
well organized program will give proper emphasis to 
direct health instruction and to supplementary or inci- 
dental instruction in other subject-matter areas. Extra- 
class activities, auditorium programs, day-by-day 
healthful school living, and the experiences of students 
with the various procedures for health protection and 
promotion should all be used. 

Courses of study in health should be carefully planned 
and the material adapted to the needs, interests, and 
capacities of students. The program should be so or- 
ganized that unnecessary duplication or serious omis- 
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ANSWERS 
difficult 
questions! 


e “This Is Why”-—the 
Instruction Manual, gives 
you a complete review of 
menstrual hygiene .. . re- 
freshes your own mind on 
technical points. 


The students who come to you for facts about the 
process of menstruation offer a perennial problem. And 
many girls are too shy, too embarrassed, even to ask the 
questions they want to have answered. 

The easiest way—and the best way, according to many 


capable and successful teachers—is to have all your girls 
read the booklet, “As One Girl to Another.” 

Here’s a frank and friendly treatment of this difficult 
subject that takes all the mystery out of menstruation so 
that it becomes a natural and normal routine which your 
students accept as a matter of course. 

Every page is easy to understand because it is written 
in the girls’ own language. And every statement is tech- 
nically correct! 

Please order plenty of copies so that every girl in your 
classes can have one. They are sent to you FREE with the 
compliments of KOTEX*, in the hope that they will help . 
make life pleasanter, happier for all your girls. Just fill 


* out and mail the coupon. 


3434, Dept. 11, Chicago 54, il. 

f Kotex: 
sie Physiology Chart 
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_] full-color, 
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booklet," As One Girl to Another” 


ris. 


“Menstrual Physiology”— charts in full 
color, illustrate the menstrual process in easy- 
to-understand diagrams. 
FREE! All this material is yours with the 
compliments of Kotex. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% In affiliation with Tufts College, of- 
fers to young women who are high school 
graduates a four-year program leading 
to B.S. in Education. 


% Opportunity to specialize in physi- 
cal education and recreation or in physi- 
cal therapy through a course approved 
by American Medical Association. 


% June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in win- 
ter sports session. Pleasant dormitory 
life. Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massa- 
chusetts. 


SMITH COLLEGE 


for 
ANNOUNCES 1945 - 1946 


A NEW DEGREE 


The Degree of Master of Science in 
Physical Education 


FOUR FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Study of 


conditions requiring remedial effect of exercises or 
modified activity. 


THE DANCE‘ IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Chil- 
dren’s rhythms, dance for high school students and 
adults, modern dance, folk and country dance, tap 
dance. 


RECREATION—Preparation for work in camp, club, 
social center, and summer playground. 


SPORTS—Techniques, officiating, organization, tourna- 
ments, policies. 


Write for special pamphlet .. . 
Department of Physical Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Northampton Massachusetts 


sion in content may be avoided. 

Visual aids, textbooks, and other materials used in 
elementary and secondary health instruction should be 
selected with thoughtful consideration both to their ap- 
propriateness for the grades with which they are to be 
used and to their scientific accuracy. The school med- 
ical adviser and other health specialists can especially 
aid in checking for accuracy. 

Elementary school health instruction—Health in- 
struction in elementary grades is the classroom teacher's 
responsibility. At the elementary school level, health 
teaching consists largely in helping children to develop 
desirable habits of and attitudes toward healthful living, 
The alert, interested teacher sees the significance of 
pupil activities throughout the school day and of the 
relationships of pupils with each other. She relates 
much of her health instruction to such life experiences 
as the use of toilet and hand-washing facilities ; medical 
and dental examinations; weighing and measuring; 
visits of the physician, nurse ,or other health specialist; 
playgrund activities; and the lunch period. 

The amount of time needed for health instruction in 
elementary schools cannot be determined arbitrarily 
since the needs and interests of pupils vary. The teach- 
er and the administrator should see that whatever time 
is necessary for furthering the health of pupils is avail- 
able and used. Since health is considered one of the 
first objectives of education, the amount of time allotted 
to health instruction should at least equal that devoted 
to any other major area of the curriculum. 

Health instruction in the secondary school_—At the 
secondary school level, the planning of health instruc- 
tion becomes complicated by many conditions peculiar 
to the secondary schools. One of these is the depart- 
mentalization of instruction which is apt to make teach- 
ers subject-minded rather than pupil-minded. There is 
a growing tendency, however, to center attention on the 
needs of students and to expect each teacher to be in- 
terested in students as individuals. In keeping with this 
trend, home-room and classroom teachers should as- 
sume responsibility for the day-by-day health super- 
vision of the students in their charge. 

Another factor which complicates instruction in high 
schools is the number of subjects which offer valuable 
opportunities for supplementing the instruction given in 
specific health courses. Science courses, both physical 
and biological; social studies; industrial arts; home 
economics; and physical education are among the sub- 
jects which have significant contributions to make. The 
relationships of these areas to health requires that each 
high school coordinate its various departmental pro- 
grams in order that they may appropriately supplement 
specific health courses and at the same time avoid un- 
desirable duplication. The School Health Council offers 
a valuable channel for coordinating health instruction, 
for relating the classroom instruction to the work of 
health specialists, and for insuring that the over-all con- 
tent, reflects the health needs of the students and com- 
munity. 

Specific health courses should be provided in second- 
ary schools and should have a minimum time allotment 
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of a daily period for at least one semester during either 
the ninth or tenth grade and a similar amount of time 
in the eleventh or twelfth grades. Health courses should 
be placed on a par with courses in other areas of ip. 
struction and given proportional credit or recognition, 
Health courses should be given in regular classrooms 
with classes comparable in size to those in other subject. 
matter areas. 


The content of secondary school health courses should 
meet present and anticipate future needs of students. 
Appropriate emphasis in the ninth or tenth grades 
would be an orientation to the student’s personal health 
problems. Young people need to become acquainted 
with themselves as functioning organisms and to under- 
stand the scientific basis of sound health behavior in 
home, school, and community. In the eleventh or 
twelfth grade emphasis should be placed on student 
preparation for adult personal and family living, voca- 
tional competency, and community responsibilities. Any 
topic related to health and sanitation that may be im- 
portant to the individual and the community in which 
he lives is appropriate for inclusion in health courses. 


Wherever possible, health courses should be given by 
teachers with special preparation and with certification 
in health education. If such teachers are required to 
teach some other subject area, they should be licensed 
in that area too. Schools should make every effort to 
see that health instruction is given by teachers fully pre- 
pared and qualified ; it should not be regarded as an in- 
cidental subject to be relegated to any teacher who has 
a light teaching load or a conveniently free period. 


School participation in community health education. 
The health of pupils requires that they be properly 
cared for at home. Intelligent home care and intelligent 
school care should supplement each other. 


The need for parental health education is great, for 
too often parents’ knowledge about the health care of 
children is woefully limited and not up to date. Direct 
contact between parent and school should be encouraged 
for the solution of health problems. 

Parental health education is a part of a broad pro- 
gram of community health education. Schools should 
cooperate with other community agencies in planning 
and conducting a program of health education which 
reaches all adults. Such programs should be concerned 
with helping adults: 

1. To discover community health problems and, with 
guidance, develop plans to cope with these problems. 

2. To understand the health needs of children and 
how to meet them. i 

3. To study and understand school health programs 
and to participate in them. 

4. To add to their own health knowledge. 

The initiative for a community health education pro 
gram may come from the schools, health department, or 
other community agency. The final program, however, 
should result from cooperative planning and a sharing 
of resources as regards personnel, facilities, and equip- 
ment, 

(The February issue of the Journal will aie Sec- 
tion III of this report.) 
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@ Here’s the easy, convenient way to get your team this valuable, 
fundamental information. Order copies of Dave MacMillan’s basket- 
ball book in bulk, then hand out one to each member of the squad. 

More convenient than asking each boy to obtain his book under the 

individual order plan which is our normal method of distribution. 


We want to help you build champions. So, starting right now, 
we’re taking team orders for as many books as you need—and to 
make it still easier, there are no box top requirements on these 

special team orders. 


Coaches and athletic directors may use the coupon below (or 
write on official stationery) to place bulk orders for ‘“‘Want to 
be a Basketball Champion?” Just attach your check or money 
order to cover cost of printing and mailing (5c per book). 


This is not a give-away book. It is the same authoritative basket- 
ball manual we continue to offer in national advertising, and on the 
back of every Wheaties package. It is one of 14 books in Wheaties 

new Library of Sports—a series of instruction manuals designed to 
bring expert fundamental coaching to boys and girls in every section 
of the country. 


Contains no advertising! ‘Want to be a Basketball Champion?” is 
written by Dave MacMillan, one of the greatest professional players 
of all time, and head coach of the University of Minnesota. Here 
& are 32 picture-packed pages emphasizing the fundamentals you want 
w & every member of your squad to have. Here’s sound, simple, useable 
¥ advice based upon years of champion playing and coaching. 


If you have missed seeing this excellent coach- 

e ing aid, please write for a sample copy. If you’re 
familiar with the book, the team order form is what 
you’ve been waiting for. Send your order today! 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade 
marks of General Mills, Ine. 


SPECIAL TEAM ORDER FORM 


WHEATIES LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
Dept. 164, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me copies of ‘‘Want to be a Basketball Champion?” 
to be distributed to my team. I enclose 5c for each book. 


Name__- Title 
School or Organization 
Street 
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a 
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| 
WHEATIES 
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¥ 
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Add 
FIVE 
STAR 


Track and Physical Ed. Work 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for scoring each 
individual in the five Track & Field Events. 1 to 100 
points in each event, total of the five’ events is his 
FIVE STAR score. 


FEATURES . . . early season and post-season track squad 


field day . . . achievement record . . . track squad 
morale builder . . uncovers latent ability . . . intra 
squad, team and group competition . . . flexible enough 


to meet physical education programs and the expcorent 
factor of age, height and weight . . . fun for all. 


A complete game in itself. 
Full Instructions with each order for score cards. 


100 Cards, $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards, $3.50 per 100 
1,000 Cards, $3.25 per 100 


Promptly Sent, Postpaid. A 10% Discount Allowed on Orders 
Accompanied by Cash. 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224-A W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Virginia 


Health and Physical Fitness 


(Continued from Page 5) 
education. 

Health instruction is not limited to the school, Par- 
ents well may be included in educational projects which 
deal with such important subjects as nutrition, first 
aid, home nursing, and preschool health guidance. 


Physical Education 

Vigor is the word for physical education. The school 
program uses effort to develop capacity for greater 
effort. Strength, skills, and stamina are developed 
by_ stages. 

Growing children should have three or four hours 
of activity each day; their bodies need the sun. A 
comprehensive school program supplies the appropri- 
ate activities needed to balance each child’s activity 


budget. Such a program relates activity to the need 
for adequate nutrition, rest, and sleep. 


Close cooperation of physical education and health 
departments is essential. When physicians advise ac- 
tivities for individuals each child’s activities may be 
most beneficial. The object of the program is to sup- 
ply suitable activities for all the children without favor- 
ing the strong at the expense of others who need it 
more. Healthy children should be classified for com- 
petition. In addition to the usual classification factors 
‘of age, height, and weight, effective use may be made 
of power, agility and motor educability. 

The importance of physical education in the school 
curriculum demands adequate space, equipment, and 
personnel. Schools should have wide play fields and 
gymnasiums which permit daily physical education 


schedules with groups small enough for individual at- 
tention. 


Physical education results in more than performance. 
Skills, strength, endurance, and agility do not complete 
the objective. The adequate program develops social- 
izing opportunities, builds character, and provides 
challenges for leadership. It is a laboratory for the 
development of teamwork and for growth in demo- 
cratic spirit and practice. 


The Athletic Program 

Competitive athletics provid’—tompelling motivation: 
for the development of good health, rugged physical 
condition, and efficient teamwork. 

Intramural athletics provide many schools with op- 
portunities for the majority of students to participate 
in competitive sports. The most effective programs 
usually include the greatest numbers of children. Yet 
it cannot be said that competition within a school can- 
not develop so much interest and enthusiasm as com- 
petition between schools. 

Athletic competition between schools should not 
focus on varsity teams to the exclusion of other poten- 
tial competitors. It is helpful for a school to be repre- 
sented by a number of teams with members classified 
as to age, size, and physical development. 

Interschool athletics are a part of the comprehensive 
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1. Orthopedically correct rigid wedge 
maintains proper alignment of the bones 


of the foot. 


Basketball shoes wit 
are back! 


Here’s good news! Production on Basketball 
Shoes with “P-F” and with Brown “Non- 
Marking” molded soles has started. These 
shoes will be distributed to retailers starting the 
latter part of January, with quantities increas- 
ing as manufacturing progresses. 


2. Comfortable sponge rubber cushion 
under sensitive arch of the foot. 


These are the **P-F” shoes you have been 
waiting for to use in the important objective 
games on your schedule and during tourna- 
ment play. Try your supplier, his shipment 
may have arrived. But if not, he will have 
them soon. It will pay you to try again. 


1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 

2. Keeps the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. 
3. Guards against flat feet. 

4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power.” 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 


. “P-F” will be incorpurated in Canvas Rubber-Soled Basketball 
Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 
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HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Posture Foundation 


. a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 
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STUDENT DANCE SHOES 


Basic all-leather non-rationed shoes for every 
type recreational and physical fitness program. 
Nylon-sewed for super durability. You will re- 
ceive immediate delivery upon receipt of order. 
Gym sandal in fawn black or white elkskin..$1.00. 

_+ «+ black and white kidskin.................... $1.25 

‘Gym pump in black or white glove kidskin..$2.00 

Gym tumble pump in black or white glove 


kidskin _........ $2.50 
Gym ballet pump in black or white glove 
kidskin $3.00 


Special prices for class group orders. Write forl 
details. 


THEATRICAL CO. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


CAPEZIO 
Footwear - Leotards - Accessories 
for Dance in Education 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chic. Los Angeles 
tollywood Gan 


Agencies in all leading cities. 


DANCE EDUCATORS OF AMERICA, 
Inc. 
offers in its 
TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 
the requisites for successful 
Careers in Dance Education 
Folder & Schedule on Request—Eventual Certificate 
Write: 
Thomas E. Parson, Sec.-Treas., 
DEA, Inc. 
140-10 Franklin Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 


program is medical service adequate to provide fo, 
all the children such health examinations and follow. 
up measures as will lead to the correction of theip 
remediable defects. This basic health program for ajj 
the children through their formative years is one gf 
the major long-term answers to the demand for phy: 
sical fitness. Exact figures naturally are not available 
but it has been estimated that the annual over-all cost 
for the nation of a program of (1) adequate health 
examinations, (2) follow-up counselling services, and 
(3) such remedial measures as should be provided by 
the schools would be about a quarter of a billion doilars, 
What more promising investment can be suggested? 

Adequate health guidance requires purposeful in- 
struction and skilled supervision. Children must be 
brought to such understanding and appreciation of 
health as will make health habits and practices essen- 
tial parts of their daily lives. In developing physical 
fitness to the fullest extent possible, the special con- 
tributions of physical education and recreation should 
be employed. With sympathetic administrative sup- 
port and guidance these contributions may be greatly 
increased. 

The administrator faces the task of gaining com- 
munity understanding of the fitness problem and of 
developing support for the specific program which the 
community needs. Individuals, organizations, and 
groups should be brought into active cooperation in 
achieving objectives which are commonly understood. 
Responsibility for the welfare of the children makes the 
school the prime mover in determining and achieving 
these objectives. 

Health education and health guidance, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation are effective ways of implement- 
ing America’s genuine desire for health and physical 
fitness for all the children. 

These productive areas challenge every school admin- 
istrator. «» 
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The Modern Dance 


(Continued from Page 17) 


for our country and its vast field of the dance. It should 
be emphasized that it is an acceptable compromise be- 
tween the ballet and the modern technique; but what 
we need to do now is to develop the modern dance and 
have it take a place in history similar to that which the 
ballet has occupied for the last three hundred years. 

The modern dance began with the turn of this cen- 
tury, and now with nearly five decades past the prob- 
lem arises: what of the tomorrow? If we want the 
modern dance to succeed in the future something has 
to be done now to assure its success. It is not the 
theatre which establishes a new art; it is the untiring 
effort of all those who teach this new dance form. Dance 
instructors all over this country who are interested 


‘enough to learn to know, and to communicate their ex-§ 
‘ periences must make it their duty to explore the needs¥ 
of their communities and guide the prospective student§ 
to appreciate and understand the modern dance.’ They§ 
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also must possess ingenuity and take every opportunity 
to further the modern dance, in this way helping to 
establish it. This in turn would allow them to see the 
debut of some of their students who may be the great 
dancers of the future. 

The dance instructor can be the guiding spirit for 


many more things. He can and must seek to bring 
enjoyment to the members of the community, to cre- 
ate neighborly festive activity, by selecting such ideas 
for a program which are within their interests. He 
ought to be in a position to make the dance some- 
ig which breathes life and reflects our time and 
. With intelligence and courage he can educate 
» to the latent possibilities of the dance and lead 
them along its path into the future. 
Now let us examine the methods by which the 


dance instructor is enabled to perform these difficult © 


tasks. The essentials are a good general education and 
specialized training in ‘the dance, which provide him 
with a means of livelihood. The completion of training 
and the beginning of a career imply that the teacher is 
grown up, which means that as a mature person he 
assumes responsibilities. One of these is to help the 
younger generation to grow up. The instructor must 
take part in the growing-up process of all the young 
people who pass through his school. Not only should 
he develop the student’s particular skill in the dance, 
but he should also open the student’s mind so that he 
may see, hear, and actively live life. If so doing he 
will be able to awaken the student’s responsiveness 


toward the meaning of life. It is this meaning which 
is so vitally necessary in the shaping and evolution of 
évery artist. 

Once this responsiveness exists he must learn to 
examine it in its relationship to the world and its peo- 
ple, in relationship to his own individual aims, and he 
has to know and differentiate as a dancer what ex- 
periences will provide him with the material for his 
compositions. It is not enough that he wishes to be- 
come a great dancer and that he therefore conditions 
his body for dexterity and flexibility, but he has to see 
happenings, situations, and actions in life in relation 
to their motivations, and only then can he go to work 
and compose his dances. For this phase of his train- 
ing, however, he needs, more than anything else, care- 
ful guidance. 

Movement and motion, individual movement, is a 
world in itself. To understand a movement and to 
give it meaning is like knowing letters and giving 
them meaning by making words and sentences out of 
them. We realize how long it takes to spell, to read, 
and finally, to form good sentences which mean ex- 
actly what we want to express. Therefore, we also 
realize that movement not only needs the schooling, but 
it needs the mind’s flexibility to put meaning into each 
single phrase of movement, which we hope people will 
understand and appreciate as expressed. Only at its best 
can the dance bring additional meaning into the life of 
everyone who comes to view a dance performance. 

Knowing that there are many ways to succeed and 


Better Get That “Ball a’ Rollin’” Now! 


If you are planning new or additional Gymnasium or Athletic Field 


Seating, here are two sound suggestions: 
1. Plan to install 


FOLD-A-WAY and ROLL-A-WAY 


GYMNASIUM STANDS 


UNIVERSAL Fold-A-Way Stands are built to fit your individual Seating 


problems to assure harmonious uniformity. They are compact and 
attractive — require only a minimum of space when folded away, 


A UNIVERSAL Fold-A-Way Gymnasium installa- 
tion with sections open — folded back — and fully 
closed, providing maximum floor space, 


allowing more space for practice courts, calisthenics and other activities 


_ where all available floor space is needed. 


2. Plan NOW! The unprecedented demand for UNIVERSAL Fold-A- 
Way and Roll-A-Way Stands and Outdoor Portable Steel and Wood 
Bleachers has built a backlog of orders for next summer's delivery. 
Materials, both wood and steel, are difficult to procure. The stocks of 
22,000 lumber yards are depleted. The Government estimates that 


Be Wise! Make your plans and place your orders NOW! Send dimen- 
sions of space to be 


3 to 4 years will elapse before the sit- 
vation will again become normal. 
Steel mills are accepting orders on 
six to eight months delivery. As this 
is written a strike is threatened in the 
steel industry. 


lled with Bleachers and let us help you plan for 


y Durability, Economy, Safety ond Space Saving. 


Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On September 30, 1946, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. Selected 
applicants who have completed 60 college semester 

hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 

For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


- self, it must do so by means of its underlying prin- 


ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven 
The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education in the 
East. Organized 1886 
DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation. 

2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
ACCREDITED—Accept students under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights 


EVENING COURSES 


For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


HOME PLAY 


It’s just a part of family life to have fun together— 
to sing, to play games, to have birthday and holiday 
parties, to work on hobbies. It’s really second nature 
to most families. 

In “HOME PLAY” every family will find some new 
suggestions—some games they haven't played, some 
“kitchen fun” they've never tried, some indoor and 
outdoor equipment they can make and install, some 
new ways to entertain their friends, and plenty of ideas 
for rainy day activities. 

“HOME PLAY” is full of fun for every member of 
the family, and for all the family together. 


Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


GYM MATS | 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES ‘ 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 
DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
end QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
GOR \DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 
[NATIONAL 
SPOR Ts EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MAR 


UETTE* FOND DULAC, WIS. 


. SOUND: Up full briefly, hum’ of voices and then undef 


achieve results in any type of profession, it woul 
be superfluous to lay down any one method or Sys- 
j tem as the one by which to reach a goal most quickly. 
If this new art, the modern dance, is to establish jt 


ciple which is cohesion of mind and medium. This, 
viewed objectively—mind and medium in the moder 
dance—is the fundamental requirement of the dang 
for a work of art. Whether we proceed according to 
individuals who have made contributions for one tech. 
nique or another is of no consequence here. The jm. 
portant fact is the ideology and the courage for ex. 
perimentation so that this apparent invention, the 
modern dance, can be on its road to realism in our age, 


As the modern age is beyond its dawn and enters 
the zenith for a bright and glorious line on the 
meridian, it demands the expression of a dance art 
of its own, a dance art wh‘ch has its roots deep in 
this country, an art which speaks to all people and 
which reflects part of everyone’s life experience, a 
dance art finally strong enough to become the symbol 
of our age. © wn 
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“l 
Keeping Fit’ 
(Continued from Page 15) 


think much of her, either. My brother took her out two 
weeks ago, and you should have heard him when he 
came home. They went to a dance . . a swell band.. 
and about halfway through the evening Prissy was “so 
tired” she wanted to sit out all the dances. And you 
know how Tom loves to dance. Was he disgusted! 
JANE: Isn't that something! But she seems to go over 
with the boys around here. Remember when she first 
came here to school . . how we invited her to come out 
for GAA activities . . but would she? No! Hockey 
was too strenuous . . basketball was too rough . . vol- 
leyball was hard on her hands . . and _ baseball, it | 


rors! And Dance Club , . dancing was so boring with- 

out boys! (Suddenly) Gosh, by the way, Mary Lou .. 

are you going to the Dance Club program Thursday 
. and the Mother-Daughter tea? 

MARY LOU: Why, of course, monkey! 
mother and two guests along, too. I'll be back ina 
minute .. have to turn in my towel . . 

JANE: We’d better hurry, Mary Lou .. . by the time we 
get dressed it will be time for the track meet and you 
wouldn’t miss that for the world with Dave running 
in it, would you? 

MARY LOU: Well, I don’t know. Dave has been dit 
ferent lately. I thought he would have asked me to 
the Prom by this time, and he hasn’t even asked me to 
the Athletic Banquet tonight. I’ve had a funny feeling 
maybe he was going to ask Prissy! He's said -sev- 
eral things lately, and I don’t know if he was teasing 


I’m _ bringing my 


me or not. 
JANE: Oh, no .. Mary Lou . . Dave would never ask 
Prissy .. he was kidding you, of course. 


MARY LOU: Well, I’m not so sure. (sighs) But we'd bet 
ter get our hair combed and get out of here before 
the gym class descends on us .. jumping catfish! 
my hair is a mess! 

JANE: (laughing a bit) We look like the witches in “Mact- 
Beth.” But, cheer up, it does comb out .. There, I'm 

_ finished! 

MARY LOU:. Me, too .. come on. 

get a good spot at the meet! 


. let’s go . . I want 


with occasional voice up strong. 
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VOICES: (on mike, full) Hi, Mary .. 
Sit up here! .. 
Pass us a cookie, pal .. 
When do we start? .. etc. 

VOICES: Out. 

ist GIRL: A ag D. C., excited) Who's ahead in the meet 
so far! 

ist BOY: We are, now . . Central was ahead by a couple of 
points ‘til Dave won the low hurdles. Boy, anything 
can happen in this meet! 

dnd BOY: Did you know Dave’s going to be anchor man 
in the 440 relay? If we win that, it cinches the meet! 

lst BOY: (excited) Looks like they’re about ready to 
start. 

PAUSE: Brief. 

COACH: How do you feel, Dave? 

DAVE: Pretty good, coach .. those exercises must have 
fixed me up. 

COACH: (shortly) I doubt it. Remember, you’re running last 
so it’s up to you. Get in there and run! 


SOUND: Crowd, in B. G.: Cheering and shouting .. and 


then hold to B. G. for occasional “voices” commenting. 
VOICES: We’re liable to lose . . 
No! we won't! 
We can’t now! .. (and out) ... 
Ist BOY: (on mike) Art’s off to a pretty slow start. 
GIRL: He’s beginning to gain, though .. 
2nd BOY: Look at him go! 
Ist BOY: Ted’s running third, isn’t he? 
2nd BOY: Yeah, and he looked pretty slow in practice 
yesterday. 
GIRL: Oh, golly .. Bill’s trailing in the second lap. . 
CROWD: Up a moment . . voices . . “Come on, Bill . . Step 
it up, Ted .. ” etc. 
Ist BOY: There goes Ted! . 
2nd BOY: Dave’s sure going to have to travel some to 
win now. 


lst BOY: (a little “screechy” with excitement) There he 
goes ! 

2nd BOY: (Ditto) Look at that speed! He’s gaining! 

CROWD: Up a moment, cheering . . “Come on, Dave! Give, 
boy! Yeaah, Dave! 

lst BOY: Looks like it'll be a tie! 

2nd BOY: No .. Dave wins! 

CROWD: Up full briefly. “We won! (loud hurrahs) .. 


“Dave did it!” .. “’ray for Walnut Hills ..” (and 
ont) 
COACH: (on D. C.) .. Nice going, Dave .. the meet’s 


ours, now. 

SOUND: Dave panting heavily while coach talks. 

COACH: What a race! You did that last 110 yards 
in about 11 seconds. It will be a pleasure to present 
you with that letter tonight. 

DAVE: (audibly gasping for breath between words) I .. 
really .. get... it! Boy! Now..I can ask .. Mary 
Lou to go to .. the Banquet .. with me 
coach .. see you later .. (raises voice, calls) Mary 
Lou .. ohhh .. Mary Lou.. 

PAUSE: Brief. 

COACH: (in full, as though concluding speech) .. And 
last, but far from least, to win one of this year’s track 
letters is Dave Webster . . to whom goes a major share 
of credit for winning today’s meet. Here’s your 
letter, Dave! 

SOUND: Of mike, brisk applause and one voice saying . . 
“Hooray.” 

DAVE: Thanks a whole lot, coach . . 
banquet .. for me.. 

SOUND: A little more applause, briefly. 

COACH: .. and now, I'd like to introduce (fading out, 
slowly) .. our speaker of the evening, who will .. 

MARY LOU: Congratulations, Dave .. I still don’t see 
how you ever did it! You were grand! It must have 
been -that warmup in our gym that helped you win! 
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DAVE: Well, between you and me, Mary Lou, maybe run- 
ning two miles every day for cross country last fall 
had a little to do with it, too. I wanted to win my 
letter for several reasons .. and one was so I could 
ask you to this Banquet .. You see, I had to wait 
til about the last minute but I don’t believe there’s 
any reason for waiting that long to ask you to go to 
the Prom with me .. Will you, Mary Lou? 

MARY LOU: Will I? I'd love to! 

PAUSE: Brief. 

ANNCR: You have just heard “Keeping Fit at All Times” 
presented by pupils of Walnut Hills High School on 
tonight’s “For A Better World” program, brought to 
you by WSAI, in cooperation with the Cincinnati Board 
of Education. 

Yes, truly, “health is wealth.” And never more needed 
by our country than at the present time now that peace 
is here today and reconstruction begins tomorrow. Your 
Cincinnati schools carefully provide adequate physical 
education and recreation for all pupils in all grades .. 
to make tomorrow’s citizens strong for the tasks that 
will confront them. 

Script writers of Walnut Hills who prepared ma- 
terial for this program include: Janet Emig, Betty 
Kumler and Paul Schuck. The actors were members 
of the Radio Workshop and were directed by their 
instructors, Miss Frieda Lotze and Miss Mary V. Sellers. 

Your Cincinnati Public Schools, now in their 116th 
year of service to you and your children, invite you to 
join them again at this same time 2 weeks from tonight. 
This is WSAI, Cincinnati. 

PAUSE: Brief. 

ANNCR: The preceding program was transcribed. oe 


Student Officials 


(Continued from Page 16) 


and also definitions and rules which, if not remembered, 
may result in misinterpretation and misapplication on 
the field, court, etc. Make a list of basic definitions and 
important rules to remember. (Such a list is a 
handy reference immediately before a game, facilitates 
study of the rules, and is a ready source of informa- 
tion in rules discussions.) Review the rules alone fre- 
quently throughout the season and at scheduled rules 
discussion meetings. 

7. DiscuSSION OF RULES INTREPRETATIONS AND AP- 
PLICATION WITH DEMONSTRATION OF OFFICIALS’ 
SIGNALS: 

Officials will acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
rules only through considerable individual study and 
discussion meetings. They should be scheduled through- 
out the season. Either the director or one of the student 
officials can serve as chairman of such meetings. Obvi- 
ously it would be helpful to have the players attend 
such meetings occasionally. 

8. Discuss1on oF TEAMWORK OF OFFICIALS: 

This discussion should include duties before and dur- 
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ing the contest, between playing periods, during “time. 
outs,” and after the contest. 

9. DEMONSTRATE APPLICATION OF THE RULES np 
OFFICIATING TECHNIQUES: 


Experienced officials should demonstrate the appli. 
cation of the rules and officiating techniques. Upj. 
formity in the interpretation of rules is of paramount 
importance and exceedingly difficult to attain. Demon. 
strations of teamwork in covering play situations are 
necessary. 

10. Practice For ALL MEMBERS OF THE OFFiciar. 
ING Corps: 


Officiating proficiency can be gained only through 
experience. The official might be able to state a rule 
verbatim but on the field or court he must make his 
decisions hastily. The ability to administer rules with. 
out hesitation but with confidence is acquired through 
experience. Officials develop the ability to command 
respect of players and spectators as they learn to en- 
force the rules with sound judgment and do not tol- 
erate bickering and unsportsmanlike conduct on the 
part of the players. Officials must learn to be de- 
Cisive without being classified as showmen. The de- 
cisive official is prompt and positive in calling infrac- 


tions of rules and in making the nature of infractions | 


known to players and spectators. 


11. Discussion (QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOops): 

Discussion meetings should cover some of the com- 
mon errors in officiating technique as demonstrated 
previously and clarify points relative to the rules, their 
interpretation and application. 

12. EXAMINATION: 

Examinations on the mechanics of officiating and 
the rules are suggested to stimulate study and to dis- 
cover lack of knowledge of basic definitions and 
rules. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from Page 18) 

thing that can be said about this era is that it repre 
sents a step in the right direction. In view of develop- 
ments in industry and trade, it wasn’t a very long step. 

Another world war created a new sense of values. 
In a physical fitness field where local tax bodies ap- 
propriated nickels and dimes in pin-moncy quantity, 
the military forces spent millions (20 million per year 
for playing equipment alone), to do the same work. 
About the same personnel directed the work. The 
chief differences are that the work was done more 
quickly and for greater numbers. What industrial as- 
sembly-line methods did for weapons of war, ‘mass 
ranger activities did for physical training. But there 
is this difference: the building of machines was 4 
transfer or conversion process in established factories 
or their branches, while the building of fitness in- 
volved the setting up of original plants and systems. 
Industry is now merely reconverting their assembly 
lines back to peacetime projects. War profits covet 
the cost. 
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The schools have no war profits. The school physi- 
cal training department was the step-child as far as 
the military was concerned. No recognition of the 
worth of its pre-induction training work was given. 
Manpower authorities made no provision for main- 
taining its staff. War production agencies made little 
provision for equipment. Travel and ration groups 
granted no concessions to keep its activities going. 
There is no back-log of funds or manpower or tools 
for reconversion. In fact there can be no reconversion 
because the schools never had and do not have funds 
or equipment or manpower to provide mass production 
in the field of body-building activity. If the work is to 
be done for the masses instead of for the few, it must 
be through a program of initiation rather than one of 
reconversion. 


Universal military training is being advocated by 
many influential groups. Everyone has had the ex- 
perience of seeing a boy go away with sloppy posture 
and habits and come back on furlough straight and with 
an air of responsibility. Of course, the same thing has 
happened innumerable times to a boy who has become 
a regular on the high school football or basketball 
team, but since he was not aw .y from home the pro- 
cess was so gradual that it caused little or no com- 
ment. It is doubtful whether military training in peace- 
time will do what its advocates claim. The glamour 
would be absent and the unquestioning obedience to 
command which is accepted in wartime would become 
intolerable when not tempered by national emergency 
conditions. Most of the values of a year of war train- 
ing will have disappeared by the time the training is 
needed. It would be as futile as coaching a team in 
football tactics to play a game twenty years hence. The 
coach of twenty years from now can build a better 
team by starting from scratch with younger players 
who will not find it necessary to unlearn out-of-date 
systems. In modern times, national preparedness de- 
pends on progress in science and industry more than 
on ability to march. A race of giants cannot cope 
with 1500-miles-an-hour jet vehicles of destruction 
nor with atom-splitting forces of disintegration. This 
type of progress depends on a combination of mental 
and physical qualities which have never been associated 
with restricted, compulsory confinement to military 
camp life. Very few “better mousetraps” were in- 
vented in a barracks. 


To date, no one has devised a better mixture of re- 
strictions and freedoms, of mental growth and physi- 
cal development, and of liberties and restraints than 
that which is provided by the public school system with 
its gradual training system covering 12 to 16 years. 
As far as increasing the physical fitness of the nation 
is concerned, it is a problem of expansion and per- 
fection rather than one of trying a new system which 
would be foreign to the principles on which the na- 
tion was founded and under which it has become a 
fine place in which to live—H. V. Porter, Executive 
Secretary, National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 
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'sw Books -- - 


Health Instruction Yearbook, 1945. Oliver E. Byrd. (Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1945) 317 
pages, $3.00. 

This is the third edition of the yearbook and it contains 
completely new material, the outstanding articles in the field 
of health which have appeared during the past year, summar- 
ized and brought together in available form for text and refer- 
ence use. 

Cheerleading. Newt Loken and Otis Dypwick. New York 
City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St. 1945. 
90 pages, $1.25. 

High school and college students will welcome this book as 
the first complete volume on the subject of cheerleading. In 
addition to the discussion of all aspects of cheerleading, the 
book includes a section on marching bands. Among the topics 
covered in the book are qualifications of a cheerleader, stunts, 
organized cheering sections, popular yells, and pep meetings. 
Off-the-Job Living. G. Ott Romney. New York City 18: 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., 1945. 232 pages, 

$2.75. 


On the assumption that recreation is a part of everyone’s 
life, this book draws attention to off-the-job living and the 
education of the individual’s tastes. It challenges society to 
acknowledge its obligation and to provide public recreation 
just as it provides public education, safety, health, and sanita- 
tion. 


Recent Articles -- - 


The articles listed below may be found in current issues of 
periodicals which should be available in your local library. 

Community Recreation Center Quiz. Recreation. Oct., 1945. 
(Questions and answers on all phases of community center 
operation in school buildings.) 

What Do We Know About Sterility? Grace Neasmith. Cos- 
mopolitan. October, 1945. 

Health and Physical Education Resolutions. School Life. 
Oct., 1945. (Resolutions passed by the Society of State Di- 
rectors recently at its 20th annual meeting.) 

Good Posture. Jerome. S. Peterson. Hygeia. Oct., 1945. 
(A discussion of the reasons why good posture is a health 
essential. ) 

Do You Have Athlete’s Foot? Austin E. Smith. Hygeia. 


Reading 


Oct., 1945. (An editorial on scientific advice on the treatmen 
of this common ailment.) 


Health Counseling in Schools. C. C. Wilson. Public Healt, | 


Nursing. Sept., 1945. (Discussion of the various aspects of 
health counseling and its relation to other phases of the school 
health program.) 

Sex in the Classroom. Dean Jennings. Collier's. Sept, 15 
1945. (Discussion of the course on sex and marriage at the 
University of California.) 


Recent Publications - - - 


Official Bowling Guide 1945-46. Edited by E. H. Baum. 
garten. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 
City 18. 256 pages, 50c. 

Official Ice Hockey Guide, 1946. Edited by David A. Tir. 
rell. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St. New York 
City 18. 106 pages, 50c. 

Health Education in Colleges. Kansas State Policy-Mak. 
ing Committee on Health Education. Kansas State Board of 
Health, Topeka. 39 pages, free. ' 

Health Education in Elementary and Secondary School, 
Kansas State Policy-Making Committee on Health Education, 
Kansas State Board of Health, Topeka. 82 pages, free. 

Motor Vehicle Transportation in American Life. N ational 
Council for the Social Studies and the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, departments of the N.E.A. 
National Education Association, 1201 16th St., NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 50 pages, 30c. 

Youth in the Rural Community. Published cooperatively by 
the American Institute of Cooperation, American Vocational 
Association, Extension Service of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and Department of Rural Education of N.E.A. For 
copies write to Youth Section, A.C.L.A., 734 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 25 pages, 10c, discounts on quan- 
tities. 

Handbook for Recreation Leaders. Publication No. 23], 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 107 pages, 20c. 

Building the Future for Children and Youth. Publication 310, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 54 pages, one 
copy free from Children’s Bureau. 

State and Community Planning for Children and Youth. 
Publication 312, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
20 pages, one copy free from Children’s Bureau. 
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